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Good earnings for the telephone 
company have a way of being good 
for the customer, too 


Everybody has problems. One of ours is 
the rather widespread belief that the sure 
way to low telephone rates is to keep the 
company’s earnings as low as possible. 


Attractive as this may seem at the mo- 
ment, it has distinct hazards for the tele- 
phone user. Handcuffing the company 
limits progress and long-range economies, 
and will lead to poorer service at a higher 
price than the customer would otherwise 
have to pay. 


This fact is receiving increasing recogni- 
tion by the commissions which regulate 
telephone rates and earnings. But it is 
not something that concerns the commis- 


sionsalone. It needs your understanding, too. 


Regulation can only work best in the inter- 
est of all when it is free to act in the interest 
of all on the basis of economic facts. 


Authorizing good earnings for the tele- 
phone company requires wisdom and fore- 
sight and sometimes calls for a high degree 
of political courage. Such action, however, 
in the long run will return the greatest value 
to the public. 


Fortunately, from the standpoint of the 
individual telephone user, our increased rate 
needs, where required, are small. They usu- 
ally come to not more than a few cents a day 
on the average customer’s bill. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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College Decomposition and 
Illiterature 


By GEORGE HERMAN 


Let's Stop It! 


S this essay is hortatory, so is 
its initial text: 


My advice to New Freshmen 


Some of the advice I am going to give 
I should of taking it myself. In high 
school they usually passed you on your 
good looks, but this is not true in college. 
They pass you on what you have learn. 
In my high school days I didn’t work to 
hard in English and now I am paying for 
it. If I would of appyeid myself durning 
those four years in high school I wouldn’t 
be taking English A now, and you 
wouldn’t be wasting your time on me. 
I though I would get out of English A 
with no worried at all, but to my surprise 
I found out yesterday that I would be 
taking it again. So now come the 
advice, first do everything the teacher 
tell you to do. Get your homework in 
on time. When there is a test coming up 
study for it, don’t go home and watch 
television. Take you time on writing a 
theme, put some thought into it. Don’t 
make it look like this one, full of errors, 


wrong verbs tense, misspelled words and 
sentence fragments. Now you can see 
how dumb I am in English by this theme 
I am writing. As you sit there reading 
this master piece of writing, you say it 
can’t happen to me. But you’re wrong 
it can happen to little old you and if you 
aren’t careful it will. Has I was saying 
please don’t let it happen to you, because 
I know you can’t put up with Mr. 
Herman for another semester. God 
Please Havy Mercy on his students. 


Though I take it for my beginning, 
this authentic composition is a sort 
of end product, the final-examination 
theme of a first-semester college stu- 
dent. English A is the remedial 
course taught in one way or another in 
most public colleges and universities 
of our country, its name varying from 
school to school. One large state 
university tactfully calls it Subject A; 
there too, however, members of the 
English department teach it. 
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Let us consider this composition 
for a moment. It is not very well 
composed. It suffers from a rather 
grievous shift in point of view: the 
writer seems at first to be speaking 
to an unspecified audience; then he 
addresses the instructor for whom the 
examination is being written; shortly, 
he is directly advising the new Fresh- 
men; and he ends with a prayer. The 
writing has that curious quality we 
often feel when the semiliterate set 
words to paper. We are reminded 
that most people who speak General 
American, our major dialect, scarcely 
touch the final dental on words like 
learned; that other terminal phonemes 
are often elided, so that taking and 
taken may sound much the same, 
comes and fells sound “come” and 


“tell,” and thought “thaw,” while 
worries is just as plausibly represented 
worried, since the final consonant is 


not sounded at all. We suspect that 
the writer is not used to writing, and 
that he is probably not much of a 
reader, in either quantity or quality. 
Durning, that favorite of freshman 
spelling, keeps for us a whiff of 
mystery, though probably someone 
has a theory about that too. Clearly, 
the writing suggests difficulties. There 
is too much reliance upon the sounds 
of words, too much upon the cadence 
of statements, too little memory of 
the looks of our written language. 
Yet no candid reader would say 
that this theme has no theme, or that 
it doesn’t stick to it. It gives advice. 
As a piece of rhetoric it is not bad at 
all. Even that subtle modulation 
toward the end, though it might 
frighten a pedant like the present 
writer, has a certain eloquence: “ 
please don’t let it happen to you, 
because I know you can’t put up 
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with Mr. Herman for another semes- 
ter.” How thorough has become the 
identification with the new students! 
How earnest it makes the exhortation! 
And the final prayer is a thing of 
beauty! 

The composition is eloquent in 
another way too—as an end product. 
Clearly, I did not teach this boy very 
much. Or if I did, it wasn’t nearly 
enough. Clearly, my predecessors in 
grade school and high school were not 
much more successful. Obviously, 
too, someone or something graduated 
him from high school, and the diploma 
he received was his pass to college. 
Apparently, his not being able to 
write decently was either wittingly or 
unwittingly ignored. Vaguely, one 
supposes that his advance had the 
approval of his mentors, his teachers, 
his parents. Dimly, one perceives a 
society for whom it is not very 
important whether or not this boy 
can write. Of some such series is 
his performance the end product. 
And palpably, poignantly, one senses 
his feeling of being let down, of 
having been tricked somehow. That, 
too, is a product. Patently, as well, 
one can see a failure of communica- 
tion. How is it that after a dozen 
themes, only one of which by some 
loss of nerve or quickening of sym- 
pathy I passed, he could be in doubt 
about his failing? He writes that he 
learned of it only on the last day of 
class. Perhaps he has never failed in 
a course before, thinks it impossible. 
Perhaps he is dense, even unintel- 
ligent. I don’t know: he graduated 
from high school, and now he is in 
college. He and thousands like him. 
So did you and I graduate, and I 
too am dense on occasion, as my 
failure with another student testifies. 
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Consider his final theme: 


Advice to a New Freshman 


Well, this is it, the end of my first 
semester in school. 

I have seen the green, soft summer 
leavs turn yellow and then into brown 
bits of nothingness. I have felt the air 
change from hot to cold. The exrreson 
on my friends faces change from smiles 
to a look of wory. All these things I 
remember and more; The first visions of 
the Professors and teachers that I would 
be listening to. The-.crumbling of my 
thoughts in the first day of class, and the 
thoughts all comming back to me during 
the week of final exams. 

Later I will be asked what I learned in 
my first semester at school. This I will 
not be able to answer at first. My first 
thought would be, I have learned sam- 
what, the ways of the world and how to 
get along with people. This, of course, 
added to my vocabulary of the world. 

If I were ever asked for advice from a 
new freshman, I would first have him 
read my theme. I would then have him 
notice that all my thoughts began with 
peace and harmony. I would then tell 
him that things must not be put off until 
tomorrow. Rathar than starting out 
with smiles start out the year with looks 
of determation. Do not have visions of 
your fears, have vast ideas of your work 
and studies. Work hard. 


This student also failed: this sensi- 
tive and amiable person, who has a 
certain gift with words—and whom I 


didn’t help.t. He knew he was going 
to fail the course. Now that you 
have read his composition, you know 
in part why, unlike others, he came 
to the final examination anyway, 
why he stuck it out all semester 
through a steady barrage of F’s. As 
his theme also suggests, it was spelling 


'He failed again the following semester under 
another instructor. The other boy passed the second 
try. 
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primarily that slaughtered him. If 
I had been more perceptive, perhaps, 
I might have helped him with his 
spelling, have saved him from failure. 
I do make some effort at spelling with 
my remedial classes. We derive rules 
inductively, we invent mnemonics, 
we sound them out, we notice ety- 
mologies—all very unsystematically. 
My training is in language and 
literature, not in spelling or the 
teaching of it. Pathological causes of 
poor spelling, such as those connected 
with some speech difficulties, I am 
not sensitive to. If I were, I couldn’t 
tackle them. Generally, poor spelling 
is to me poor spelling: Causes un- 
known; suggest see patient’s case 
history. Am I shirking my job? 
Should it be my responsibility to 
teach spelling? At any rate, this 
student failed because of poor spelling 
despite his virtues as a writer. I 
feel very bad about it. He feels 
worse; he’s not dense. 

To people who teach in our colleges 
this is all old stuff. They know that 
everybody is supposed to have a 
crack at college; everybody, that is, 
who can graduate from high school— 
and everybody can, presumably, if he 
has the patience. Ours is the real 
classless society, for the classes are 
but a sequence, the upperclassman 
is quite possibly a boob, and the 
young man or woman with real class 
is likely to be ignorant and boorish. 
The leaders of popular culture mostly 
went to college and can make a buck. 
Last year the Ford Foundation gave 
half a_ billion dollars to private 
colleges. This week “nobody out- 
trades a Ford dealer; nobody can.” 
The English teachers respond by 
assigning the chapter on propaganda 
analysis. The teachers know they 
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learned to read and write by reading 
and writing. They know that most 
of their students do not read much. 
They know that most of their stu- 
dents’ parents do not. The English 
teachers assign the chapter on the 
values of literature. Also study the 
section in the handbook on the use of 
the comma. The college teachers 
learned what they know largely 
through study. They pity that goodly 
number of their students who cannot 
study. They wishtheir students had 
a larger fund of information when 
they come to college. They know 
that it is at present unreasonable to 
expect them to know much; few 
others have demanded that they do. 
They know that it would be un- 
democratic to close our colleges to 
students who are either ignorant or 
unintelligent. They know that if 
there is any fault in this philosophy 
or this condition, it is our whole 
society’s—whatever that means. 


HERE is someone who can, I 

believe, do something. Strange 
that in a period when our country is 
expected to demonstrate to the world 
our intellectual and moral superiority 
through mathematics and the physical 
sciences, pure and applied—strange 
that the college English teacher should 
have so strategic an opportunity to 
serve. For he, more than anyone 
else, can put a stop to the buck- 
passing. Statesmanlike administra- 
tors could if they wanted; but they 
will not. The English teacher can 
stop it if he wants. Thereby he can, 
too, win back his self-respect. If 
college enrollments are to soar, he 
can do it now, for later it will mean 
no job for him, and understandably 
he will not have the courage. Now 
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he accepts the buck and passes the 
students. So long as he receives the 
task which makes up the burden of 
most English departments’ course 
offerings, he can do no less—and 
sometimes not much more, for he is a 
harried and desperate and often 
demoralized person. He is supposed 
to take students who are largely ill 
prepared and uninterested in reading 
and writing, and after so many 
semesters of the activity pass them 
on as acceptable readers and writers. 
Even if his students don’t, he must 
care, for when he quits caring he 
ceases to teach and can merely go 
through the motions. That is what 
many of us college teachers have 
reconciled ourselves to. One of the 
best teachers I know—I have been 
his student—told me one day that 
he had just had great fun in one of 
his required sophomore English classes 
with Henry IV, Part I. He read 
passages aloud, roared over Falstaff, 
and his students sat and observed 
him. At least he had Shakespeare; 
think of the thousands of us teachers 
who engage in collective monologues 
over ephemeral texts like the one 
you are now reading! The book 
trade flourishes by keeping the selec- 
tions up to the minute, and college 
students are encouraged to look up 
the words they don’t know by weekly 
vocabulary quizzes—administered by 
aspiring scholars and doctors of 
philosophy. 

Who is responsible for a condition 
whereby mathematicians, so to say, 
teach short division? Not algebra, 
mind you, for spelling and punctua- 
tion are not secondary-school con- 
cerns. “They resented having to 
waste time and talent in teaching 
English reading and writing to make 
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up for widespread deficiencies in the 
‘Elementarie’ course.” Our writer, 
G. D. Willcock, is speaking of the 
grammar schools in later Tudor times. 
So far have we come. Spelling, we 
often hear on college campuses, should 
be everybody’s responsibility. I con- 
fess I am so far the traitor as to 
respect the professor of political sci- 
ence, for example, who declares that 
spelling is not his concern. Nor, I 
submit, is it the English teacher’s. 
Spelling is the concern of the speller. 
If he can’t spell or punctuate, he had 
better learn. No, we don’t teach it 
here. No, sorry, you were supposed 
to know how before you came. Like 
speech, you know: they don’t teach 
you to talk over in the speech 
department. 

But we college teachers do not say 
this to our students. Little by little 
we have come to accept the task. 


In some respects it has been welcomed. 
By the businessmen in our depart- 
ments, of course, those people who 
always seem to feel that bigger is 


better. And then it has meant the 
possibility of giving subsistence to 
graduate students. The motive is 
honorable, the end is probably desir- 
able. What a pity that the method 
should prove disreputable. The ap- 
prentice learns the trade: Is this 
the English professor’s trade? This 
endless reading of themes (the more 
themes, the better; that, too, is one 
of the canons of the law), the incessant 
and futile adding of apostrophes, of 
o to to, of polite requests for reason- 
ableness, of suggestions that the 
student take a second look at the 
text: Does the poet say she will 
remember the happy times and forget 
the sad ones? Maybe she ought to, 
but does she? “Haply I may remem- 
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ber,/And haply may forget.” Try 
your dictionary. 

Who decided that every young 
man and woman who graduates from 
college should be able to read and 
write his native language? Are they 
the same people who think that high- 
school graduates need not be able to? 
And who decided that college English 
teachers should teach reading and 
writing to everybody? Probably the 
best answer is, nobody. The mass of 
any population is fairly mediocre, at 
least intellectually. Mass college edu- 
cation means a greater proportion of 
mediocre students in college. We 
have mass college education for 
various economic and social and 
cultural reasons. Yes, there are good 
historical reasons for our present 
situation, but unless we seek to 
explain away, those reasons are surely 
not good enough. Our students tell 
us that they need college diplomas to 
get jobs. Employers demand them. 
Do they also demand literacy from 
those graduates? Do they need young 
workers who can read and write? 
Read what? Literature? Write what? 
Coherent compositions? Really? Who 
is kidding whom? 

Partly, at least, college English 
teachers are trying to slip one over 
on their colleagues elsewhere in our 
schools of higher learning. You require 
English for one or two or three or 
four semesters, and we’ll see to it that 
the kiddies learn to spell and punc- 
tuate. Then you can say you believe 
in liberal education, and we can get 
some graduate students in English to 
teach. O.K.? Everybody wins. Ex- 
cept that what the English teacher 
has sold for this mess of students— 
and their themes—is his self-respect. 
He places himself squarely at the end 
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of a long line of buck-passers, he 
deceives his colleagues, and he deludes 
himself: 

First, the college English teacher 
should refuse to accept in his classes 
any student who has not learned, or 
cannot demonstrate conclusively that 
he has learned, to read and write his 
native language with a fair degree of 
competence. 

Second, the college English teacher 
should inform his colleagues in other 
departments that the bargain offered 
him is shoddy. Literature is for 
those who read it, not for the boy 
who only “saw the movie’; composi- 
tion is for those who compose or who 
desire to; rhetoric, when it is not a 
dirty word, is for those who wish to 
expound something genuine. Clearly, 
not all students have these desires or 
the capacity to enjoy them. Do we 
believe that every college student 
should be forced to read some litera- 
ture, to show that he understands it; 
to attempt to produce some written 
compositions, to demonstrate that he 
can express his thoughts and feelings 
convincingly in writing? If so, a 
great many students will never get 
through our courses—never. If we 
do not so believe, why do we require 


these courses of everyone? Let us be - 
quite honest about this important 


matter. 

Third, the English teacher knows 
at least the answer of most of his 
colleagues in other departments: 


About the literature, well, it’s all 
right, though I must admit I had 
Shakespeare spoiled for me by an old 
biddy back in school—well, I was never 
much for poetry anyway, I guess. You 
don’t mean—hell, if it comes to that I 
would never have got my degree if I had 
to really understand that stuff—you know 
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what I mean, no offense, you know. But 
to read and write, to be able to write me 
a paper so that I can understand what 
it’s supposed to be saying, and that’s not 
full of misspelled words—that’s all I ask. 
I see what you mean, though; you mean 
belles-lettres. No, I don’t really think 
everybody should be expected to be able 
to understand poetry. Seems like a 
funny question, somehow. 


Yes, the English teacher knows the 
answer. Why do we pretend that 
we benefit from this misunderstand- 
ing, from our false position? Are we 


so determined to be the largest and 
most futile departments in our schools? 
In no way can it redound to our credit, 
either as departments or as individuals. 


UR country has lately been so 

shaken that anyone who pro- 
poses that we not imitate the Russians 
is likely soon to be accused of being a 
Red. We appear suddenly to have 
discovered weaknesses in our educa- 
tional system. Perhaps we cannot 
afford any longer to throw away a 
chance to teach our young. I can 
find no support in Lenin for the view 
I offer, but I remember a parable of 
Tolstoi, if that will do. A certain 
countrywoman cried out in the streets 
against the adulterated foodstuffs 
sold in the city to which she had come 
with her children to live. The trades- 
men accused her of wishing to bring 
starvation. 


And thereupon the throng fell upon the 
woman and began to beat her. And 
though she assured them all that she had 
no wish to destroy the foodstuffs, that, 
on the contrary, she had all her life been 
occupied in feeding others and herself, 
but that she only wanted that those men 
that took upon themselves the feeding of 
the people should not poison them with 
deleterious adulterations pretending to be 
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edible. Though she pleaded her cause 
eloquently, they refused to hear her 
because their minds were made up that 
she wanted to deprive people of the food 
which they needed. 


As an English teacher I fear for 
myself and my profession. I do not 
think we ought to remain in a false 
position, performing an adulterate 
task. We ought not to accept a job 
that is not ours, an obligation by 
default. Our work in the required 
composition courses is not completely 
useless, but it is becoming increasingly 
absurd. As Arnold Toynbee says, 
“The good intentions of Democracy 
have no magic power to perform the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes.” 
College English teachers ought to 
reject a policy of teaching composition 
or rhetoric or literature to each and 
every student. 

We have, it appears to me, slipped 


gradually and desperately into a 
position below all view of qualification 
and from which we can see only the 


qualifications. These sit before us 
in large numbers, live boys and girls 
instead of percentiles, and at semes- 
ter’s end, sick at heart or dispassion- 
ately tempering the wind to the shorn 
lamb, we pass them on to our col- 
leagues, suffering them to come again 
unto us only for a junior proficiency 
examination of common embarrass- 
ment. Half-year by half-year we 
promise ourselves not to do it again, 
to put our foot down; but those of 
us who remain face reality, the live 
qualifications, and find it passable. 
We ‘do so, I believe, because step by 
step we have lost sight of any real 
notion of qualification. This spring I 
passed a girl who wrote on her final 
examination: “The Two Races of 
Men. Charles Lamb says they are 
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two races of men borrowers and those 
who lend money. He feels more 
respect towards the borrowers and to 
the loaner he feels a sort of scarcism.” 
And this boy passed: “The Modest 
Proposal by Jonathan Swift was a 
satire background.” I think we forget 
that standard English is a minor 
American dialect. (Of course, I have 
no statistics, only my ear.) I think 
we are so swamped by what we hear 
and read in our classrooms and offices 
that we tend to abandon all hope of 
achieving qualification in our required 
composition and literature courses. 
I think we can help ourselves and 
those who depend on us to regain a 
sound footing only if we refuse in the 
first place those who lack the neces- 
sary preparatory qualification. 

We college English teachers can 
help reverse our country’s progress 
toward general incompetence in read- 
ing and writing by refusing to lift a 
finger. Once our young people and 
their parents and their teachers and 
their administrators and their school 
boards—and even too, perhaps, our 
educational philosophers—realize that 
high school is the last chance these 
boys and girls have to learn in school 
the basic skills for preserving and 
creating a literate society, perhaps we 
may all set to work before it is too 
late. College is too late. We college 
English teachers can enforce a recog- 
nition that itis. By doing so, we can 
win back our self-respect, the respect 
of our colleagues, and the general 
public’s; we can, moreover, help our 
country by forcing it to make up its 
mind and, in one large area of our 
educational household, put the rooms 
in order. 

It will not be easy for us, and if we 

[Continued on page 517) 





Politics as Education 


By T. V. SMITH 


The Moral Cost of Engineering Consent 


OLITICS is both inevitable and 

suspect. It is but the way in 

which private affairs are handled 
as they become public through the 
process of getting into one another’s 
way. It is not pernicious but natural 
and fruitful that men at times find 
themselves afflicted with politics, 
therefore, both as touching their 
interests (economic and otherwise) 
and as effecting their principles 
(ideological and spiritual). Politics is, 
for a very fact, the golden mean of 
continuous mediation of realms pri- 


vate by desire but become public 
through necessity. Politics appears 
to be a wasteful form of accommoda- 
tion, as it is beyond peradventure a 


noisy, process. But it is inexorable, 
and is to be accepted by civilized men 
with the equanimity with which 
wisdom always invests what is in- 
escapable. 

I have been speaking of politics 
thus far, however, chiefly as though 
everything covered by that unitary 
symbol were of a single substance and 
of a constructive quality. It is not 
so. The diverse forms of politics 
may be summarized, for all its educa- 
tive effect, as of three types: geo- 
politics, of the late Nazi sort; neo- 
politics of the prevailing communist 
sort; and what we may call plain- 
politics of the democratic sort. What 
is deeply common to all three is the 


joint necessity they are under of 
accepting conflict between men as 
the datum of man’s collective life. 

A datum is, however, but a begin- 
ning, not the end. All politics alike 
must, indeed, begin with conflict. 
But conflict may be accepted for its 
own sake, be boasted of, be gloated 
over; or it may be accepted as a 
means, necessary though evil, for the 
sake of some perfection hypothetically 
beyond conflict; or it may be accepted 
as a permanent predicament to be 
made the best rather than the worst 
of. What is in difference between 
our three forms of politics is their 
mood as touching conflict and the 
resulting tense of their disposition of 
this common datum. The geo-politi- 
cian of Nazism accepted conflict for 
its own sake, with Nietzschean pessi- 
mism, to be sure, but reveling sadisti- 
cally over hurling opponents into 
concentration camps on_ fictitious 
charges or, at the best, maltreating 
men on adventitious distinctions of 
race or creed. Struggle to the Nazi 
was inevitable and inexorable. So 
he glorified it and cracked all the 
skulls possible on his way to the 
tower of dominance. He succeeded 
at last in abolishing himself through 
the counteraction which such ex- 
ecrable action provoked. 

The neo-politician of communism 
makes a sharp distinction between 
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means and ends. Struggle is the 
means, is odious, but is necessary. So 
get it over with in wholesale fashion, 
through the loving kindness of com- 
radely liquidation, and thus reach at 
one vast leap the happy Nirvana of 
classlessness. The counteraction pro- 
voked by such merciless liquidation of 
deviations is, at best, a strain on hu- 
man nature, and may well at length 
submerge its energetic action in some 
future name of violent counteraction. 
The Hegelian background of Marxism 
would seem to call inexorably for this 
outcome. 

The plain-politician, of the two- 
party type, neither pessimistically 
romantic over the evils of conflict nor 
romatically optimistic over prospects 
of the complete elimination of con- 
flict, accepts with commendable real- 
ism ‘what is, and turns, not without 
hope, to what may become. Such a 
responsible practicing citizen (which 


the politician is) regards conflict as 
inevitably evil only for the undisci- 
plined, and so he proceeds to such 
self-discipline as circumvents outer 


regimentation. He knows that there 
must be discipline, from without if 
not from within, and so he transforms 
continuing conflict through the prow- 
ess of self-mastery into the stuff of 
social progress. Finding peace at the 
heart of the continuing storm, the 
plain-politician sublimates conflict 
while rendering it fruitfully self- 
perpetuating and self-purifying. 


F OUR politics, then, is to be of the 

plain, rather than of the pusillani- 
mous, variety, it must be as open as 
possible to all comers and as impar- 
tial as may be to all goers. A court of 
last resort must not leave anybody 
without resort. Whoever hollers must 
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be credited with a hurt. Since in the 
open society anybody may holler at 
any time about anything, politics is 
with us a game without dependable 
rules. Without rules though it be, 
politics is not wholly without 
principles. 

The first principle of our type of 
politics is that citizenship must in- 
clude all inhabitants. Race must not 
exclude, nor creed, nor class, nor sex, 
nor property. All comers must be 
accommodated so that no goers will 
be justly disgruntled. William James 
once suggested that democracy is a 
system in which we wait to see who 
hollers and then remedy the hurt— 
and wait once more to see who hollers 
from the application of the remedy, 
and so on endlessly. We have, then, 
our first principle: equality of access 
as insurance against disgruntlement 
and as guarantee against eventual 
revolution. 

The second principle of plain- 
politics is not unlike the first but is 
in reverse. Its propaedeutic to pro- 
gress is that nobody shall get all that 
he wants from the political process. 
Since good men do not fully agree on 
goodness, for anybody to get even all 
that he thinks good would be for 
somebody to get none of what he 
thinks good. These two principles 
may now be fused thus: nobody is 
to get nothing; nobody is to get 
everything; everybody is to get some- 
thing. When this process of accom- 
modation achieves stability, so that 
it is self-renewing and self-perpetuat- 
ing, politics has become not merely a 
game but a way of life; the way of 
life, indeed, which is properly denomi- 

nated democratic. 

To make conflict thus into co-opera- 
tion, however, requires more than 
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abstract principles. Principles alone 
are always powerless. Effectiveness 
requires social instrumentalities. The 
political process implies already or- 
ganized agencies for the final media- 
tion between institutionalism as a 
limit and individualism as a value. 
All forms of human association in a 
multidimensional society which in- 
culcate sportsmanship, all which make 
for patience, all which precipitate 
magnanimity—all these have an 
honorable part to play in the disci- 
pline which conditions this political 
way of life. By way of crucial illus- 
tration, however, let us isolate two 
such organized means of implementing 
our dual principle of plain-politics. 
The learned professions, with law 
certainly at their head, are con- 
spicuous in this implementation. 
Serving the professions, however, as 
they serve their sub-agencies, are 


political parties as the final form of 


our concrete mediation. Fecund as 
the professions are, party politics is 
the mediator of all the intermediaries. 
It is in city councils and in state 
legislatures and in the national Con- 
gress, as well as now in the Assembly 
of the United Nations, that the 
conflict-residues of previous  sub- 
mediations come to a head. 

The legal profession is prototype 
par excellence to politics. It stands 
not alone among professions, but it 
does stand superior, as the type of 
thought-organization which offers 
most to the final mediatory process 
required by civilization. Engineering 


is not to be ignored, nor medicine - 


depreciated. Both build up respect 
for fact and beget consideration for 
competitors. Teachers are direct par- 


ticipants in mediation; but they: 


easily become too dogmatic for politics 
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because of constant exposure to im- 
mature minds. Preachers and priests 
plunge the direct path to perfection, 
but they plunge with the abandon 
which comes from not knowing and 
fully respecting the difference between 
articulation and implementation. 

The lawyer, let us again observe, 
is the politician’s best professional 
helper. His operation within the 
sheltering boundaries of rules makes 
it possible for the politician to operate 
beyond rules to the making of further 
rules for a humane legal order. This 
distinction between the two, with its 
interrelations, is important enough to 
be explained in some detail. 

Only the lawyers, among profes- 
sional men, isolate and season the 
two indispensable pillars of politics. 
Only they, I mean, recognize, first, 
that conflict among men is truly 
inevitable and so must be treated as 
the permanent stuff of dynamic ac- 
cord. Only they recognize, second, 
that final conflict cannot be settled 
by facts. The more scientific pro- 
fessions err in both regards; and, 
erring thus so crucially, become much 
easier prey than do lawyers to soft 
and softening expectations which turn 
politics into romantic by-paths of 
violence to the Right or to the Left. 

The lawyer, indeed, knows from 
daily confrontation that good men 
may disagree on goodness, and actu- 
ally do so; that just men may quarrel 
over justice, and actually do so; that 
holy men trample each other down 
over heterodoxies, like howling der- 
vishes riding to the hounds of heaven. 
Grounded in this stridency, the lawyer 
addresses himself to the process of 
adjudication, under the circumspec- 
tion of a judge, now and then in the 
sovereign presence of a jury. Recon- 
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ciling himself to the necessity of 
accepting less than the Best as the- 
best-that-can-be-achieved-peacefully, 
the lawyer is not only the conflict- 
catalyst among professional men, but 
he becomes thereby a sort of John 
the Baptist to politics as the saving 
principle of collective life. 

To change the figure, the lawyer 
deals with the petit mal of collective 
epilepsy; the politician, with its grand 
mal. The politician operates in the 
unstable realm beyond the agreed- 
upon: if facts are agreed, as seldom 
all are, then the interpretation is in 
dispute; and if the interpretation 
achieves unanimity, as almost never 
so, then there is difference as to what 
policy is indicated thereby. As pure 
politics would be the science of the 
permanently disputed, so practical 
politics is the art of manipulating 
ideals that themselves are in dispute 
so as to mitigate the changing dis- 
putations. It is this high assignment, 
his by default as well as by definition, 
that renders the politician the socio- 
somatic medicine man of civilization. 

Because of this common failure of 
over-all mediation through scientific 
means, it is not the learned professions 
—not even the legal profession—that 
furnish the final instrumentalities of 
discipline required by the politician if 
he is to discharge the vocation left him 
by the default of other idealists. His 
final recourse must be to the political 
party, never to political parties. Only 
partisan politics can set the limits; 
and it, alas, sets two or more opposing 
limits! This is the final lesson of 
man, a lesson that might prove too 
hard for man at the moral crossroads, 
did not law constitute a disciplinary 
introduction: the lesson that party 
is the only available purgation for 
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partisanship in the everlasting struggle 
of the private ideal to become insti- 
tutional and of the institutional to 
cramp the expansive ideality of pri- 
vacy. Mankind’s spiritual medicine 
is homeopathic; a prescription of 
regulated partisanship to control the 
partisan distemper. We must indulge 
and yet contain moral provincialism 
in order to achieve political cosmopoli- 
tanism. Progress comes externally, 
when it does come, from pressure 
at the peripheries; and it comes in- 
wardly, when it does come, from 
overgrowing, rather than from out- 
growing, one’s most private prej- 
udices. Little is ever lost in human 


advancement, but the little is made 
large through progressive disclosure 
of its fuller meaning. 

This is no new discovery, though 
to many citizens it remains a mystery, 
and becomes, when unveiled, a sort 
of profanation. 


This homeopathic 
principle of setting partisans to cure 
partisanship was not provided in the 
Federal Constitution of the United 
States of America. Such a remedy 
was deprecated by George Wash- 
ington, who devoted almost a third 
of his famous Farewell legacy to 
warning citizens against the sort of 
partisanship which Americans now 
take for granted in every electoral 
season. 

It was James Madison who, in 
Federalist Paper No. 10, put the 
logic that emboldened the American 
Founding Fathers to face strident 
necessity with equanimity. What 
“the Father of the Constitution’”’ 
there articulates is as sound today 
as it was then (and perhaps no less 
sound for others than for Americans); 
for it is this eternal but hard trinity 
of truth: first, that to dispute is 
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inevitable, including ideological and 
even theological difference; second, 
that to try to cure this inevitable evil 
is to kill the patient—partisanship, 
Madison says, will disappear only 
with the death of liberty; and third, 
that what is inevitable and appears 
evil can be turned to good account 
through the strategy of democratic 
tolerance. In a word, our fathers 
discovered that our only available 
control over party passions is party 
government, with all the moral of- 
fenses and aesthetic indelicacies which 
democratic peoples not sourly but 
gaily experience therefrom. They 
take the inevitable and make it 
desirable. 

Machiavelli had affirmed in his 
history of Florence, somewhat cyni- 
cally, that “since the founder of a 
Republic cannot help enmities arising, 
he ought at least to prevent them 
from growing into sects.” Rousseau 
had added, in his Social Contract, 
somewhat deprecatingly, that if there 
are to be partisan organizations “‘with- 
in the State, it is best to have as many 
as possible.”” Putting these two to- 
gether, without either cynicism or 
deprecation, James Madison, the 
American, renounced heroics, that is, 
the getting at the cause (which, as he 
says, would prejudice liberty), in 
order to deal remedially with the 
effects of the radical differences which 
render conflicts among men inevitable. 

Politics, as Madison clearly saw, is 
not a learned profession, nor can be- 
come one. It is man’s risky per- 
formance in the predicament created 
by natural and unavoidable conflict. 
Politics would be too risky to sustain 
as an institution were not the alterna- 
tive to the political way of life more 
risky still, as communism yet demon- 
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strates. If, discouraged by the ob- 
scuration of issues which is chronic 
to a two-party system, we organize 
only the like-minded around clear 
issues alone, then politics becomes 
theological, and orthodoxy takes the 
easy way with dissenters, reassured 
by tests of fellowship that become 
conditions of salvation. That way 
lies geo- and neo-fanaticism, which 
plain-politics exists to exorcise. If 
daunted by the failure of two parties 
to get unity of faith and even con- 
crete concurrence in a pinch, we at 
first discourage, then disown, and at 
last disallow, the difference inevitable 
between intelligent and honest men, 
we achieve, thus, in short order some 
brand of totalitarianism. In the face 
of this temptation, Thomas Jefferson 
once asked: “Is uniformity attain- 
able?” And the experience of man, 


since memory runneth not to the 
contrary, forced him to reply, ‘“Mil- 


lions of innocent men, women, and 
children . . . have been burnt, tor- 
tured, fined, imprisoned” without, as 
he concludes, “‘advancing one inch 
toward uniformity.” The only result 
of such impetuosity, as Jefferson 
proceeds to summarize, is to make 
“one half mankind hypocrites and 
the other half fools.” 

This is not the way, as the wisest 
of the American Fathers foresaw, 
whereby men achieve moral growth, 
advancement into noblesse oblige, 
which is the chief ingredient in every 
recipe for democratic politics. Efforts 
to coerce agreement yield, as Mr. 
Justice Jackson has in our day de- 
clared, “the unanimity of the grave- 
yard.” Such highhanded procedure 
only confirms partisans in their several 
perfectionisms and enshrouds the ill 
will to power with the besmirched 
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robes of what was the white will to 
perfection. 

Since, then, partisanship is inevi- 
table, political parties must be allowed 
and be contained. Less than two 
parties is too few for democratic 
purpose; more than two parties begins 
to be too many. Two are just right, 
with now and then a third party, if 
it can be made to remember that its 
tertium quid of rationality constitutes 
no monopoly upon liberalism or jus- 
tice or anything else. Permanently, 
we want but two parties, and we 
want our two enough alike to make 
agreement possible on general policy; 
we want them different enough so 
that the unearned increment of growth 
arises from resilient conflict. This 
does not require, or permit, all 
“liberals” to be in one part, all 
“‘conservatives” in another (the stand- 
ing dream of soft-minded citizens 
everywhere). It does permit, indeed 


does require, the mixing of unlikes to 
develop tolerance and to keep within 
the bounds of negotiation the virus 
of partisanship. 


HE gentle art of parties—that 

of “strategic obfuscation’ —re- 
quires, finally, both will and wit to 
enable any presumed superiority of 
principle to come to fruitage through 
the instrumentality of organizations, 
which we have now illustrated by 
both the professional and the partisan 
type. The maximum principle, re- 
member, is that nobody shall get 
nothing in order that everybody get 
something. Even that modest prin- 
ciple can become practical only by an 
afterthought as to what it is that men 
want. We have implied in previous 
discussion that men’s wants are defini- 
tive and determinable. And it is 
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true that men want, and require, 
tangible and visible things: food, 
shelter, clothing, land, machines, and 
what not; it is equally true that 
they want what is neither wholly 
visible nor fully available: security, 
for example, ideological as well as 
economic. Men want assurance, more- 
over, that their inherited convictions 
are right, that even their prejudices 
are not puerile, and, indeed, that their 
demands upon one another are some- 
how just. Such assurance, however, 
as can come only through constant 
reassurance from others reveals both 
the ambivalence of man’s wants and 
the pathway to a final point as touch- 
ing that discernment. Men want, 
above all their wants, the oneness 
which comes from like-mindedness 
and which issues, through a plurality 
of voluntary institutions, into the 
type of over-all organization known as 
the state. The “general will,” if not 
a part of our aboriginal equipment, is 
certainly a part of human aspiration. 

We speak, therefore, of plain-poli- 
tics as being an economy of consent. 
Any political institutionalism that 
falls short of this, falls short of justice. 
All just government rests upon the 
participation of the governed. But 
consent comes hard, and comes high. 
It requires moral stamina to contain 
it, as well as logical gifts of persuasion 
to achieve it. It is, indeed, harder to 
come by than we ordinarily recognize, 
but it is correspondingly more pre- 
cious when achieved. It is precious 
because in getting it we accomplish 
a promotion of our wants from 
competitive toward non-competitive 
goods. 

The phrase “government by con- 
sent’”’ must be spelled out to make its 
moral plain. “Consent” is something 
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we yield at the end of dispute beyond 
what was our original intention. All 
democratic agreement involves our 
coming to honor the wants of others 
instead of sheer insistence upon our 
own. This is an outgoing, a creative, 
process. It betokens an expansion 
of our privacy to include as part of 
itself what was not a part at the 
beginning, the wants of another. It 
is even more than that. For the full 
phrase descriptive of democratic poli- 
tics is “consent and concession.” We 
not only bring ourselves around to 
accept more of what others, but also 
to insist upon less of what we, wanted. 
Both parties profit therefrom, but 
the profit is more corporate than 
individual. Statically, each achieves 
something when otherwise he might 
have got nothing. If one cannot 
gain heaven and even though he lose 
earth, he is still ahead provided he 
escapes hell. The minimum justifi- 
cation of accommodating yourself to 
your fellows through political com- 
promise is that otherwise you may 
indeed lose your utmost farthing. 
That is, however, to make poverty- 
stricken prudence into a total view of 
the matter. 

A more optimistic view of politics 
yields more spiritual opulence. Dy- 
namically, by conceding some of what 
I wanted and consenting to something 
I did not want, I come out, do I but 
learn from the interchange, with an 
expanded soul. After all, what I con- 
ceded, I did not really want on the 
terms at last emerging. I, rather, 
wanted to be the kind of man who 
would not want little things, nor 
want great things niggardly. I con- 
sented to what I did not want, but 
through the alchemy of the process I 
fell in love with an a/ter ego gracious 
in concession. 
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Nowhere better than here, Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s remark rings 
true that “life is painting a picture, 
not doing a sum.” Such things do 
not always sum up; but they fre- 
quently alchemize down. Not only 
does communication share our joys 
and cut our griefs in two, as the great 
literary English Lord Chancellor said. 
It also wakes us up to the nobility of 
grief and to the expendability of joy. 
In a word, we grow through accom- 
modation, whereas we would other- 
wise remain small, and might sink 
at last into stagnancy. By meeting 
others halfway, by honoring the call 
of institutional loyalty, we expand 
our own privacy to a point where, 
even when we are alone with our- 
selves, we are accompanied by a vast 
cloud of joyous witnesses. It is this 
doctrine of the correctibility of wants, 
it is this miracle of the sublimation of 
desires, it is this proliferation of 
aspiration in an expanding ego—all 
this it is which constitutes the end 
result of plain-politics, the moral 
resultant of consenting and conceding. 
An economy of sadism, as in geo- 
politics, or an economy of class 
enmity, as in neo-politics, these are 
contracted and spiritually contracting 
economies. Plain-politics, through 
sportsmanship, fulfills in all partici- 
pants wants they had not realized 
existed—and these wants come to 
outweigh all previous wants that are 
now conceded and all opposed wants 
now consented to. What begins as 
politics ends thus as education—and 
that on the highest level, the moral 
level of creating new selves. 

A government of consent and con- 
cession is thus a spiritual interchange 
between individualism and _institu- 
tionalism in which the increment 
unearned is greater than the earned 
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increment, and in which unexpected 
gains cancel out admitted losses. 
Through the soothing syrup of simu- 
lated solidarity (vulgarly called “‘face- 
saving’’), political parties hold men 
together who do not belong together, 
until they do actually come to belong 
together, for policy purposes. Indi- 
vidualism expands to moral provin- 
cialism; and then moral provincialism 
expands to political cosmopolitanism 
through the sedative of historic senti- 
ments whispered, sung, or shouted 
from oratorical lips in convention 
assembled. In the name of the 
“Grand Old Party’’—whichever party 
be meant if only there be two at 
hand—men learn through politics 


what they learn nowhere else, to put 
up with men otherwise odious, ap- 
prove platforms riddled with the 
termites of their own dubiety, and 
stomach party policies hard to digest. 
By doing individually what has to 


be done, men learn to do together 
what ought to be done. It is only 
through such choices of what is less 
than the best that men learn to make 
better choices, and it is only through 
the actual making of better choices 
that men become better men. 

The political way emerges now as 
truly a moral way of life. Only the 
open self in an open society promises 
mankind an open future. Plain-poli- 
tics protects the non-political as the 
underlying condition of its own per- 
petuation. To have power to do 
what you feel ought to be done and 
yet not to do it, this is the heroism and 
the story of democratic man. It is 
not the use of power which shows 
strength, it is the possession of it, 
held in reserve, which constitutes the 
greater strength. This voluntary ab- 
stention from the use of what is 
possessed constitutes our final, and 
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fearful, point. I say “fearful” be- 
cause we shall hardly make this point 
clear without feeling upon our necks 
as mediators the hot breath of power- 
hungry sectaries. Yet make it clear 
we must. The genealogy of political 
power, alas, includes some who do 
not love perfection enough to stay 
the hand of power always half-uplifted 
against other people’s privacy. 


ANATICISM begets proselytism, 

and proselytism grows presump- 
tuous with claims of infallibility. 
This presumption will in a pinch 
invoke power, and power invoked 
provokes resistance, until power, pro- 
voking and provoked, necessitates 
political action in the field of privacy, 
where politics does not properly be- 
long. Since politics is the custodian 
of whatever is finally in dispute, the 
way to avoid politics, and so the way 
to escape the consequent power dese- 
cration of all the fledglings of perfec- 
tion, is simply to avoid disputes over 
things which cannot be settled on 
evidence or cannot be compromised 
with honor. This is the meaning of 
the American doctrine of separation 
of church and state, a doctrine not 
well understood abroad and even 
obfuscated in America by ambitious 
sectaries. The simple principle is 
this: Not all matters can be fruit- 
fully argued because some matters 
can neither be settled on evidence 
nor compromised with honor. These 
are among the most precious things 
of life. 

Religious disputes, for instance, do 
not lend themselves to either type of 
settlement. In America we have 
learned this lesson the hard way of 
experience; but we have learned it, 
and it becomes our deepest strength. 
To hear a voice which others do not 
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hear and to see a vision which others 
present do not see do not constitute 
issues proper for politics, however 
precious the things may be to those 
who hear and see them. Politics as 
a humane way of life circumvents the 
dread backwash of its own power by 
recognizing this distinction between 
the private and the public and by 
honoring through abstention a sphere 
of spirit beyond the fruitful exercise 
of power. Power itself is pusillani- 
mous that does not seek and secure 
its own legitimization through man’s 
sense of perfection. But when the 
perfect is itself brought into dispute 
by the mystic’s insisting that what he 
sees is visible and what he himself 
hears other men ought to hear, then 
somebody may well have to get killed; 
for the issue has become one between 
the divine and the diabolical, pure 
white on one side, full black on the 
other. The final wisdom of politics 
is, therefore, to limit political power 
to issues that are amenable to power 
techniques. Beyond this, there is 
privacy sacrosanct, in which there 
may proliferate limitless forms of 
perfection. 

Even Congress, so runs the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights, “shall make no 
law”’ as touching this realm of privacy 
where perfection pluralizes itself into 
a preferred brand for every claimant. 
A man’s conscience is precious so 
long as it remains private or becomes 
public only by free agreement. A 
man’s God is sacrosanct so long as he 
does not give to power-hungry de- 
votees marching orders against other 
men. At that point, where one claim- 
ant’s case is as good as another’s, 
since all claims are alike beyond 
proof and so should be beyond resort 
to power, politics must make itself 
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available to restore the neutrality and 
to enforce, if it come to that, not 
submission of any to any, but toler- 
ance among all. That much neces- 
sarily to political means; no more than 
that permissively. Religion, being a 
thing of the inner life to begin with, 
must perforce esteem privacy, and 
may become something more than 
private only through persuasion and 
by means of mutual tolerance. The 
private, however perfect and however 
informed of certitude, must be over- 
powered if it insists upon pushing for 
power. For the perfection which 
thrives in privacy thrives plurally, 
and that practically without limit. 
However plural it may be and how- 
ever impetuous, “certitude,” as Mr. 
Justice Holmes immortally declares, 
“is not the test of certainty.” The 
only perfection whatsoever which can 
be acknowledged, therefore, by the 
political way of life is what keeps 
itself pure from power presumption, 
a perfection which can proliferate 
itself to the height of pluralistic 
propensity. The provincial nature 
of even the most absolute religious 
claims—precious though provincial— 
becomes clear and imperative of re- 
gard when they confront each other 
face to face in the Assembly of the 
United Nations. We shall be able 
to contain the lethal spirit of sec- 
tarianism there, as we master the 
virus in national installments—and 
this only as the schools train students 
to distinguish between what can be 
politically fruitful and what must 
remain preciously private. And all 
this goes for sectarianism which is 
secular no less than for what is 
sacerdotal. 

The American constitutional doc- 
trine of separation of church and 
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state is itself, of course, much wider 
than religion. It is wide enough to 
keep separate the aboriginal will-to- 
power from every derivative of the 
will-to-perfection, of which latter re- 
ligion is only one. It applies to moral 
perfectionism that would obtrude 
upon privacy with power techniques. 
It applies to aesthetic perfectionism. 
It applies to each and every ideal 
that would jostle other ideals, and 
particularly to any idea that seeks to 
insert itself into, rather than merely 
to recommend itself for, collective 
action. What is legitimately col- 
lective can be arrived at only col- 
lectively by not less than a free 
majority. 

The only conscience that is really 
sacred is the conscience that remains 
private and thus keeps itself inviolate 
from politics. If either morality or 


religion grows presumptuous enough 


to demand public implementation, 
undiluted by the compromises of 
consent and concession, it is already 
in dispute and may become, yea al- 
ready is, a political question, where 
no conscience can command favorit- 
ism. Having thrust itself into poli- 
tics, conscience can escape only by 
compromising what is not rightly 
compromisable or by withdrawing 
once again to the unpretention of 
privacy. In our political way of life, 
the power motif presumes to operate 
only against the presumptuous, the 
law restrains only the constrainers, 
the sheriff coerces only the coercers. 
“We have staked the very existence 
of our country,” said Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter in a recent monumental 
decision upon this very issue, “‘on the 
faith that complete separation is best 
for the state and best for religion.” 
It is best for the state in that it 
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saves its consent-and-concession prin- 
ciple from the type of fanaticism 
characteristic of religious intensity. 
It is best for religion in that it saves 
each form from a state that monopo- 
lizes all sectarianism, and it gives 
each different form of religion the 
prod toward perfection which com- 
petition provides to virtue no less 
than to vice. 

So much for the sacrosanct status 
provided by democratic theory for 
private conscience. But there is also 
a public conscience. Old Thomas 
Hobbes has immortally declared that 
“the law is the public conscience.” 
So it is. All just law, rising out of 
privacy through consent and conces- 
sion, constitutes all of the private 
that at a given time and place is 
publicly implementable. This must 
be so, for otherwise there remains no 
conscience but, as Hobbes argues, 
only a mélée of conflicting claims— 
with the resulting State of Nature of 
a vast concentration camp: Jellum 
omnium contra omnes. The law that 
underlies all statutes in regard to 
tolerance, whether of freedom of 
conscience or of worship, is_ this: 
that only the powerless are pure, that 
the perfect is too precious for any- 
thing but privacy, and that to keep 
the perfect from the imperfections of 
power there must be, and be main- 
tained against all the pressures that 
even piety can command, the in- 
violability of the private, the in- 
exorability of the public, and the 
dynamic intermediation between them 
of consent and concession, described 
here as plain-politics. This triple- 
strong prescription protects all forms 
of perfection: it protects the artist 
from public domination, for Beauty 
is a form of perfection so long as its 
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claims remain private; it protects the 
scientist from public interference, for 
Truth is a form of perfection so long 
as it does not demand institutional 
implementation; it protects the saint 
from statecraft so long as he does not 
grow crafty and try to use state 
power to further his _proselyting 
proclivities. 

It is the final paradox of democracy 
that the deepest undertow against 
plain-politics comes most heavily from 
the very source that the majority of 
Europeans and Americans esteem the 
most precious of all the forms and 
norms of perfection. The saint, that 
is, is less tolerant than the artist, less 
magnanimous than the scientist, less 
pious than the politician. It becomes 
the pinnacle of this paradox that the 
politician, esteemed too often by pro- 
fessed saints as the arch sinner, has 
as his final business in collective life 


to keep the devoted sectarian from 
pressing others’ equally precious pri- 
vacy beyond all endurance. 


HE American constitutional 

separation of church and state 
regulates the whole vast no man’s 
land between what is fruitfully politi- 
cal and what is, and should remain, 
preciously private. The Constitution 
is equally on its guard against the 
state that would become a church 
and against the church that would 
become a state. The impasse be- 
tween democracy and communism is 
capable of the clearest statement at 
just this crucial point: the privileged 
status of the private in the life of man 
and in the collective life of mankind. 
There is an issue, but there need be 
no impasse, between communism and 
capitalism as to who shall own the 
means of production. Even the most 
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capitalistic democracy is under con- 
stant evolution along this whole front. 
There is precedent in America for 
practically every form of public con- 
trol over private property, and a 
constitutional sliding scale in both 
England and America as to what 
means of production may be most 
fruitfully owned by the public. There 
is resiliency here, and the hope of 
rapprochement that goes with resili- 
ency. As communism moves through 
experience toward the Right as touch- 
ing differential wages and even private 
ownership of certain property, capital- 
ism has moved circumspectly through 
its own experience toward the Left in 
assessing the industrial efficiency and 
the moral legitimacy of private 
property. 

That is an issue, but not the crucial 
issue. The impasse comes upon the 
crucial issue: not the privacy of 
property but the propriety of privacy. 
We may deprecate the dogmatic 
nature of the Marxist fixation against 
any private ownership of any means 
of production. We may deplore the 
unconstitutional measures Marx in- 
vokes, and despise the tempo of his 
impetuosity. We may lament the 
human beings who died as the result 
of honest deviations, and, even more, 
the living millions better dead who 
are hidden behind the opaque cur- 
tains of self-incriminating secrecy. 
None of these can make it our business 
what goes on in Russia, if it goes on 
there alone. 

But what goes on with us is our 
business; and what goes on elsewhere 
is also our business to the extent that 
it must not be determined either 
dogmatically or punitively. Privacy 
is precious to us everywhere, for out 

[Continued on page 517] 





A Backward Glance into the 
Future 


By D. A. WORCESTER 


Education on the Road 


HE rear-view mirror of an 

automobile serves a number 

of purposes. Although no one, 
of course, can make progress—except 
backward—by using it exclusively, 
such a mirror is a valuable piece of 
equipment. A glance to the rear 
may explain that our motor is over- 
heating, not because of any mechani- 
cal fault, but because we have been 
climbing faster than we realized—the 
levelness of the road is an illusion. 
At times, too, we can get a second 
glimpse of an object we have passed. 
Where does that car come from whose 
occupants, apparently not liking what 
they have seen ahead, are driving so 
furiously into the past? Occasion- 
ally, a quick backward look gives 
warning that the future is rushing 
down upon us. 

While the analogy has definite 
limitations, in certain ways the driver 
of an automobile may be likened to 
an educator.! Both have similar 
problems. Let us take a glance be- 
hind us and see what kind of uphill 
road education has been climbing in 
the past few years. The climb we 
have heard most about, I think, is 
the mounting enrollments in our 


1Educator as used here includes not only pro- 
fessional educators but all teachers, professors, and 
administrators, at all levels, who are concerned 
with education. 


schools. This increase in the number 
of students has led to many problems 
of administration and finance and to 
a good deal of controversy concerning 
the quality of our educational prod- 
uct. The importance of these mat- 
ters is not to be underestimated, but 
by far the greatest problem con- 
fronting education is not the increase 
in the student body but the increase 
in the body of knowledge. It was 
said in the eighteenth century that 
the sum of knowledge doubled every 
fifty years. It has been suggested 
that today it doubles between a 
decade and a generation. 

Let me ask any educator what he 
needs to know now in his own field of 
specialization in order to be ade- 
quately educated as compared with 
what knowledge was necessary, for 
example, in 1900. How satisfactory 
would a textbook written in that year 
for either a high-school or college 
class in physics or chemistry be to- 
day? In my own field of educational 
psychology, the content has at least 
doubled since I studied my first 
course. We knew practically nothing 
then of the entire field of measure- 
ment; intelligence tests had not been 
invented, nor had objective measures 
of achievement or aptitudes been de- 
vised. Statistical methods in research 
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had hardly been thought of. The 


areas of guidance and mental hygiene 
did not exist. We knew very little 
about learning or the transfer of 
training. There are those who have 
criticized public schools because mod- 
ern youth does not know enough 
history. However, history is an ac- 
cumulative subject, and a great deal 
has happened since 1goo. Even ina 
subject such as spelling the load has 
become heavier; hundreds of words 
not used in Igoo are commonplace 
today. For the most part, the new 
elements of knowledge have been 
additions to, not substitutes for, older 
knowledge. How much of earlier 
physics has been found to be wrong 
and has, therefore, been dropped? 
How much of history has since 
become unimportant? 

Not only have there been great 
increases in the special fields of knowl- 


edge, but immensely more general 
knowledge is required of today’s 
educated man. Fifty years ago, study 
of the fine arts was almost wholly 
extra-curricular and without credit. 
The study of history was largely con- 
fined to the Mediterranean area, 


Europe, and the United States. 
Little was taught of the civilizations 
of Asia, and almost nothing of those 
of South America. Similarly, the 
literature read was that of England, 
with a condescending nod to the 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” The 
Scarlet Letter, and a few other Ameri- 
can works. Some extracts from for- 
eign literatures were studied in con- 
nection with a particular foreign 
language. However, these were gen- 
erally used as a means of learning to 
translate—not studied as literature. 
Moreover, the fact that the same 
few selections were used year after 
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year inevitably gave the impression 
that there was not much in the lan- 
guage worth reading. Today, we 
have become conscious that men 
have expressed themselves wisely and 
beautifully in a multitude of languages 
and places. 


VEN though there is so much 

more to be known, the schools 
allot no more time in which to learn 
it. Westill expect a child to complete 
his elementary-school and high-school 
courses in twelve years and a college 
student to get his Bachelor’s degree 
in four years. If we add a large 
amount of new material to the cur- 
riculum and do not lengthen the time 
allotted for learning it, we must drop 
out an equivalent amount of old 
material, have better teaching and 
more efficient organization, make the 
students work harder, lengthen the 
period of training, or have brighter 
students, if the material is going to be 
learned. 

In how many of our subject-matter 
areas has there been a serious attempt 
to go over the content, item by item, 
to determine what could be omitted 
without serious loss or presented more 
briefly? If the content in the subject 
must be increased—and that is surely 
the decision which will be reached in 
most cases—what, if any, limits will 
be imposed? There must be a limit 
to what is required, for example, in 
history. If the subject-matter is in- 
creased in one area, will it be at the 
expense of that in some other field? 
That serious attention be given to 
these questions is of paramount im- 
portance. I believe that, all in all, 
schools are doing a better job than 
they did a generation ago. Take a 
backward glance. Recall the labora- 
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tories in your high school, the school 
library, the number and kind of 
teaching aids—such as charts and 
projection apparatus—and then visit 
your local schools. Look over the 
modern laboratories and the library, 
and follow a student through his 
day’s work. I have recently been 
comparing textbooks used fifty years 
ago, when I was in school, with those 
of today. I recommend this to you. 
I suggest also that when you are in 
Washington, D. C., you visit the 
library of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and 
examine the books on the various 
aspects of science designed for high- 
school students. I am sure that such 
excellent materials were not available 
fifty years ago. 

Teaching is good today, too. There 
are some poor teachers now, and there 
were some good ones in earlier years. 
But fifty years ago, teachers were not 
required to have studied the subjects 
they were teaching. Today’s teacher 
must have had training in his teaching 
field. Also, he knows a great deal 
more about the abilities and person- 
alities of the children he teaches and 
the motivation and methods of learn- 
ing than did his earlier counterpart— 
and he gets better results. A back- 
ward glance shows that progress has 
been made, although the look ahead 
indicates that there is a long distance 
to go. 


O SAY that students are play- 

boys and that our classes are full 
of dullards is to use badly worn 
clichés. So far as I know, no one has 
shown objective evidence to support 
either of these statements. A larger 
number of the population is going to 
school, of course—particularly to sec- 
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ondary school and college. However, 
it was shown some thirty years ago 
that for every freshman class in the 
colleges of Ohio, there were enough 
high-school graduates to form two 
other classes without changing the 
distribution of intelligence. Some 
dullards go to college, but there is no 
evidence that their proportion has 
increased. Many students fail to- 
day, and many failed fifty years ago. 
There are those who go to college for 
other than intellectual reasons; but it 
was almost exactly fifty years ago 
that I first heard the B.C. degree 
proposed—‘‘been to college.” In those 
days, extra-curricular interests were 
officially recognized by the liberal 
number of “cuts” from class which 
were allowed with no need for explana- 
tion and no penalties. I think, too, 
that I have heard accounts of other 
than purely academic pursuits in the 
good old days of Yale and Heidelberg. 
Over the years, about 10 per cent of 
the graduating Arts College Seniors 
have been elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
It is still the custom to elect about 
that per cent. The proportion initi- 
ated into Sigma Xi is, I believe, 
larger than formerly. Does anyone 
seriously propose that these honor 
students—most of them products of 
the public schools—are less capable 
than those who were elected a genera- 
tion ago? 

The tendency has been to lengthen 
the time of preparation for the spe- 
cialized professions. This has been 
particularly noticeable in medicine 
and teaching. There has been little 
pressure, however, to require more 
years for graduation from high school 
or for the Bachelor’s degree. Indeed, 
there has been a good deal of argu- 
ment for shortening the time. The 
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earlier years of one’s career are 
likely to be the most productive, and 
there has been an increasing search 
for ways of getting persons into 
active work at even younger ages 
than has been customary. I am not 
sure that all of these proposals have 
taken into consideration the increase 
in knowledge. 

Through our rear-view mirror, we 
see that we have traveled far and 
negotiated steep grades in the not- 
distant past. We must keep going, 
and one more glance to the rear shows 
the future still rapidly bearing down 
upon us. Can we keep out in front 
and avoid a rear-end collision which 
will leave only a past for all of us? 
I believe we can stay ahead. To do 
so will require a thoroughgoing reap- 
praisal and reorganization of our 
educational structure from kinder- 
garten through the graduate school. 
Like our highway system, our edu- 


cational system is in the best shape 


it has ever been. Modern educa- 
tional theory is basically sound. But 
to meet the rapidly changing condi- 
tions, superhighways must be built, 
with feeder roads. The system must 
result from a survey of the entire 
country. I do not claim to be 
competent to make the survey, much 
less to build the roads. This will 
require the co-operation of many 
individuals. I can, however, suggest 
some of the many considerations to 
be borne in mind. 


LTHOUGH great progress has 

been made educationally, we are 
far from doing the best possible job. 
Our schools are wasteful in many 
ways. Largely, perhaps, because of 
the great number of persons to be 
educated, our procedures have become 
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routinized and formal. We start all 
children in school at the same age. 
If a child’s birthday is one day after 
an arbitrary date near the opening of 
school in the fall, he may, regardless 
of his ability, have to wait a year 
before entering. Yet we have con- 
clusive evidence that one-fourth to 
one-third of our children are ready 
for school at an earlier than average 
age. Several studies have shown that 
if these children are allowed to start 
earlier, they profit not only intel- 
lectually but emotionally and socially. 
Their vision and general health suffer 
in no way. But only a very small 
minority of our schools will allow 
early entrance of the gifted, and still 
fewer have new classes starting at 
midyear. 

Once children are in school, they 
are all, without regard to ability, 
expected to progress at the same rate. 
Some in the third grade are education- 
ally at the fifth-grade level, but they 
are not allowed to advance. The 
system of classification by grades, 
originally a matter of administrative 
convenience, has become sanctified. 

Here are a couple of illustrations 
of this waste of time. A few years 
ago, one of my students investigated 
what happened to children who missed 
a good deal of their schoolwork. 
Identified were those who had, for 
illness or other reasons, missed 
up to one-fourth of the time in a 
grade but were allowed to go on to 
the next one on probation. Their 
schools marks for the year before 
their prolonged absence were com- 
pared with those of the year following. 
The latter marks were no lower than 
the earlier ones. The superintendent 
of schools in a Maryland community 
told me that during the Second World 
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War, when industry was so short- 
handed, a group of their outstanding 
high-school students were selected, 
and arrangements made for them to 
work in industry. Half of the group 
worked on alternate days. Thus, 
progress in industry was uninter- 
rupted, and classes were kept to- 
gether. At the end of the year these 
students were at the top of their 
classes—many of them winning schol- 
arships. This, though they had been 
at school on a half-time basis. Yet, 
at the end of the war, the plan was 
dropped, and the school returned to 
the old routine. If we allowed only 
the top two or three per cent of our 
pupils to save one year of their 
school life, we would secure in this 
generation the product of more than 
one million years of the best brains. 
I think we need them. 

Not only do we require children to 
progress more slowly than is necessary 


—a hazardous practice on a highway 
—but we make them travel much of 


the road more than once. It is a 
favorite indoor sport of some to level 
this charge, especially at courses in 
professional education. It is too true 
there, but I suggest that those not in 
professional education take a look 
at their courses also. We are familiar 
with studies which show that the 
first course in college chemistry is 
more like the course in high-school 
chemistry than it is different from it. 
A university professor told me he 
assumed that his students knew noth- 
ing at all of United States history 
when they came to his class, and he 
started right at the beginning. This 
in spite of the fact that almost all had 
studied the subject in both grade 
school and high school. A student is 
required to take English composition 
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in college even though he may already 
write better than most of his class- 
mates will at the end of the course. 
One of my students who was majoring 
in English reported that she had 
studied Milton’s minor poems in five 
different courses. 

In the graduate college of which I 
was a member—and this college be- 
longs to the American Association of 
Universities— a student may not prove 
his competence and secure a single 
hour of credit by examination, no 
matter what his experience has been. 
In our wisdom, we have decided that 
no knowledge is valid unless im- 
parted in residence, in an approved 
manner, by a certified member of an 
accredited graduate college. 

Individuals are wasted, too. Al- 
though this point has been partially 
covered, a little more should be said. 
For the most wasteful thing of all is 
our failure to identify and encourage 
individual abilities. It appears that 
not over fifty per cent of our most 
academically gifted children are pur- 
suing any education beyond high 
school. I have no figures concerning 
the educational progress of those 
gifted in other ways than academic, 
but the percentage is probably much 
lower. It is not asserted that all 
gifted persons should go to college, 
but ali should be encouraged to 
develop in some way the abilities 
which they possess. These persons 
should be identified early... Their high 
ability is usually evident when they 
are quite young. Studies have shown 
that scientific interests are commonly 
indicated before the age of twelve. 
Many of the geniuses of the world 
have started creating in the first 
decade of life. 

A disproportionately large number 
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of the gifted who do not go beyond 
high school are women. The general 
public is not yet convinced that it is 
especially important that women be 
educated. Here again, a backward 
glance is enlightening. Without one, 
it is difficult to realize the changed 
status of women in our society. The 
increasing number of women who are 
having careers of their own, who are 
participating actively in social and 
political affairs, and who, above all, 
need to be educated as voters and 
mothers, demands that adequate edu- 
cation be provided for women. 

Some voices are crying that too 
many young persons are going to 
college, and articles are being written 
on “What Shall We Do with Our 
Dullards?” The implication is that 
the dullards are interfering with the 
proper purposes of education. One 
has the feeling that some of the com- 


plainants would advocate drowning 
them like the unwanted puppies of a 


litter. Let us take another look. 
Can it be that we are the dullards? 
Those about whom we speak are the 
just-average persons in society, indi- 
viduals who cannot or will not—at 
least, who do not—accept the con- 
ventional general-education programs 
of the conventional college as they are 
conventionally presented there. 

I am of the opinion that many stu- 
dents who do not do good college 
work fail to do so because we have 
been unable to convince them that 
what we are talking about is impor- 
tant. They cannot get very excited 
about whether seventeenth-century 
prose developed along the lines of the 
Discourse of Experience or the Dis- 
course of Fancy. Is it not conceivable 
that if we exercised our own intel- 
ligence and ingenuity, we might dis- 
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cover that there are ways of stimulat- 
ing these individuals to learn on levels 
far beyond their present attainments? 
The success of the technical training 
schools of the Air Force indicates an 
affirmative answer. One of the most 
stimulating opportunities open to edu- 
cators is to discover the manifesta- 
tions of high intelligence in other than 
conventional academic ways. 


E ARE well aware of the clamor 

for trained persons. According 
to Convair of San Diego, in 1946 the 
ratio of non-technically to technically 
trained personnel was 16 to 1. It is 
now 6 to I, and in one department, 
2 to 1. The need for those trained 
in management is almost as great. 
For each key person in management, 
two others should be ready to step in 
if needed. In agriculture, the tend- 
ency is toward large farming units, 
and already we hear of a dearth of 
those capable of taking over farm 
management. The church member- 
ship in this country is increasing, and 
so is the number of churches without 
ministers. And what about the sup- 
ply of teachers at all levels? Again, 
we must face the need for identifying 
and developing persons with special 
abilities. 

Does specialization mean giving up 
general education? I do not think 
so, though I think it may have to be 
acquired by methods which differ 
from those now in use. Proponents of 
general education believe that courses 
in the humanities should underlie any 
specialization. Traditionally, such an 
education is secured through the col- 
lege of liberal arts. But what is 
general education? Is science a part 
of it? It has not always been con- 
sidered so. About seventy-five years 
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ago, Huxley was campaigning in 
England to make science a respectable 
subject of study, and it was recently 
reported in the College and Univer- 
sity Bulletin that at an American 
Council on Education meeting “a 
strong plea was made for the humani- 
ties. A grave concern was shown 
over the tremendous pressures to turn 
best students toward careers in the 
sciences, engineering and other tech- 
nical fields.’’ 

Recently, the writer heard a dis- 
tinguished scientist propose that sci- 
ence as the great new factor in 
society must be integrated into the 
general education and culture; that for 
our daily life, happiness, and security, 
concepts of science and technology 
must become a part of the thought 
processes of all men and especially 
of political leaders. 

A backward glance reveals that 
general education has meant different 


things to different persons for quite 


a while. A Phi Beta Kappa fifty 
years ago—class of 1906—had 72 
hours of foreign language, 21 hours 
of English, and no science, while 
another of the same class had 64 
hours of science. Both of these were 
recorded as having received degrees 
in literature. 

Still another glance backward—to 
the recent past—may reassure us that 
perhaps we are getting more general 
education than we think. I was 
looking, a few weeks ago, at a book 
on modern literature for high-school 
students. The selections were not 
only from English and American 
writings but, in addition, represented 
China, India, Italy, Norway, and so 
on. Do not these provide more gen- 
eral education than merely reading 

21X, November 1, 1956. 
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Burke’s On Conciliation with America? 
In the elementary school, supple- 
mentary readers include well-written 
accounts dealing with almost every 
area of science, art, geography, biog- 
raphy, and the like. In the modern 
curriculum of our elementary schools 
and high schools, the basic concepts 
of science and technology are being 
presented to students. In the social 
sciences, too, students are getting 
wide experience in the areas of history, 
politics, and government. In my 
youth, I was on the high-school 
debating team, arguing such questions 
s “Resolved, That the pleasures of 
anticipation are greater than the 
pleasures of realization” or “Resolved, 
That alcohol has caused more misery 
in the world than war.” Today, a 
high-school pupil debates the issues 
of federal aid to education and the 
states’ right to the tidelands. Which 
one has had the better general 
education? 

Everywhere in this country, schools 
are providing—especially for the 
gifted, who will be those most likely 
to go on to college—extra opportuni- 
ties in almost all aspects of culture. 
Students may study and write plays; 
they may do independent work in a 
science laboratory; they may study a 
foreign language. They may take 
classes in addition to their normal 
programs in areas of interest to them. 
The trade name for this is enrichment. 
The opportunities for this are un- 
limited. The schools are beginning 
to recognize their responsibility for 
providing these experiences in order 
not to waste the time of the abler 
students—either in lieu of or in addi- 
tion to a program of faster movement. 
This is all in the direction of general 
education. Today, many high-school 
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graduates have a sounder general edu- 
cation than did college graduates in 
1900. 

General education is acquired in 
these days through adult education— 
formal and informal. In 1953, an 
article in Fortune stated that more 
than 800,000 copies of the Jliad 
and more than 500,000 copies of 
Plato’s dialogues had been sold in 
paperbacks.*? These were distributed 
through drugstores, hotel lobbies, and 
newsstands. According to Clifton 
Fadiman, writing in Holiday, over 
105,000 sets of Newman’s four-volume 
The World of Mathematics were sold 
within a month of publication.‘ Books 
in practically every field are being 
distributed in ever increasing num- 
bers. Adults are enrolling in Great 
Books Clubs and in classes given 
under university auspices. Most of 
this work is done with no idea of 
credit. Museums, scientific and gen- 
eral, have never been so numerous, 
contained such excellent displays, or 
had such patronage as now. Even 
the scientific exhibits at Disneyland 
attract throngs. In a word, hosts of 
adults are finding that their interest 
in cultural subjects—history, archae- 
ology, literature, art—as well as in 
sociology, economics, and science, 
has developed after their careers have 
been established. This will be called 
heresy, but I predict that general 
education will be the primary func- 
tion of the undergraduate college to 
an increasingly smaller degree. The 
requirements for specialized training 
in a complex and diversified society 
will necessitate the preparation at an 
early age of those capable of taking 


“The Boom in Paper Bound Books,” XLVIII 


(September, 1953), pp- 122-25, 144-50. 
“Party of One,” XXI (January, 1957), pp. 
6-14, 113. 
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it. But with the increase in leisure 
and the opportunities for travel and 
intercommunication with cultures 
past and present, the desire for. 
general education will increase pro- 
portionately, and will be served by 
college professors in non-credit courses. 
The primary general-education func- 
tion of the arts college, at least as one 
of the colleges of a university, may 
become that of providing non-credit 
general education for adults. 


OW and then, the highway 
authorities conduct a check on 
travelers. The car is stopped, and 
the driver is asked whence he came 
and whither he is going. Some per- 
sons answer that they are not going 
anywhere. They are just driving 
around. These may be thought of as 
the traditional arts-college people. 
Loaded with the Great Books, they 
are going on a picnic. I, for one, 
have every respect for these Sunday 
drivers. They have as much right 
to the road as I. They discover, 
and tell me about, all kinds of 
delightful places where I, too, may 
go when I get a breathing spell. 
There are others, however, who 
know exactly where they are going. 
They wish to drive on a superhighway, 
and to get there fast, with, of course, 
no left turns. These, too, are im- 
portant folks, and have their rights. 
Instead of trying to pass laws requir- 
ing all of these drivers to be alike— 
to travel at the same speed to the 
same places—it may be wiser to 
reconstruct our roads, providing many 
turnouts so that each may travel as 
he needs. 
Translated in terms of our analogy, 
all of this means that education has 
[Continued on page 518] 
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A Semester with the Comic 
Muse’ 


In the spring of 1953 a crisis arose 
in the Department of Humanities. 
Exigencies of programing at Boston 
University’s Junior College demanded 
an elective course in general educa- 
tion. As instructors, we were pre- 
sented with a delightful opportunity: 
we were to construct a course and 
present it in any manner we saw fit. 
We determined at once that it should 
not cover hackneyed subject areas. 
It should be freshly cut from the 
masses of literary and art traditions, 
and it should be presented ex- 
perimentally. 


A discussion followed in which 


methods and matter were so finely 
atomized that one member suggested 
in exhaustion that we make it a 
course in the comic spirit—‘‘We are 


so in need of humor here.” The 
suggestion drew the disaffected to- 
gether at once. Had such a course 
ever been offered? No member could 
recall having heard of one. Were 
there textbooks, compendiums that 
might combine analytic theory with 
selections? There were, of course, 
anthologies of humorous literature, 
treasuries for bedtime reading, but 
nothing that offered a sound course 
framework. We were in relatively 
unexplored areas, and this gave us a 
sense of experiment. We began to 
work from scratch. 

At first our attack centered upon 


‘Reported by Sidney J. Black, Professor ot 
Humanities, Boston University. 


small bodies of theoretical speculation 
in an effort to establish structure. 
There were portions of reconstructed 
Aristotle, essays of Addison and 
Steele, Fielding’s famous preface to 
Joseph Andrews; more philosophically 
grounded material was found in Berg- 
son’s Laughter—newly reprinted with 
Meredith’s essay On the Idea of 
Comedy and the Uses of the Comic 
Spirit; psychologically oriented ma- 
terial was offered in Freud’s analysis 
of wit; and an agreeably modern 
summation could be had in Max 
Eastman’s The Enjoyment of Laughter. 

Several weeks of rather fervid read- 
ing convinced us that our Sophomores 
might be overwhelmed by much of 
the abstract speculation contained in 
our philosophers; and, given the 
grimly analytic tone of some of these 
eminents, it was less than problematic 
that they would rather be dead than 
analyzing complicated theories of 
laughter. We determined on a con- 
densation of the major theories to be 
presented at intervals throughout the 
semester rather like inoculations that 
would slowly and painlessly immunize 
students to the abstract. The con- 
densations took the form of ten- 
minute “‘lecturettes”’ designed to raise 
questions rather than answer them. 
To be told that laughter was caused 
by a pent-up reservoir of inhibitions, 
we were sure, was bound to create a 
certain measure of resistance, and 
lead us into animated discussion of 
current reading selections. Eight such 
talks were scheduled: Aristotle on 
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comic form, Addison on wit, Fielding 
on the ridiculous, Schopenhauer’s con- 
cept of comic incongruity, Bergson’s 
mechanistic theory, Freud and the 
psychoanalytic approach, Meredith’s 
comic spirit, and, finally, Eastman 
and Flaccus for general summaries. 
A central or definitive statement 
drawn from each was presented and 
examined for its relevance as applied 
to the works currently being studied. 

Our next problem was that of or- 
ganization. Obviously, development 
of material along historical lines was 
not feasible. Although the human 
race seems prone to produce more 
great moralizers, preachers, and tragic 
artists than votaries of the comic 
muse, the wealth of humor, comedy, 
and wit preserved in symbolic form 
made historical organization impos- 
«sible for a semester’s work. De- 
velopment through possible genres— 
the boasting tale, burlesque and 
parody, farce, comedies of manners 
and morals, and, finally, satire— 
suggested a more manageable ap- 
proach. Forms, however, suggest 
techniques which give them their 
pattern. How could one begin with 
Pygmalion without discussing the 
variant techniques creating the total 
satire? Certainly, irony in its exag- 
gerated or understated aspects, word 
play, transpositions of idea, and slap- 
stick would all come under discussion. 
These in turn offered variants: the 
insult, the epigram, the pun, the im- 
plied meaning, the comic effects which 
derive from visual aspects of setting 
and situation, even speech forms 
such as dialecticisms, comic spell- 
ings, malapropisms, and spoonerisms. 
Every direction in which we turned 
led us into abstractions at once, 
abstractions that seemed to dam up 
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the lifeblood of our course. We were 
determined - that the Sophomores 
under our direction should enjoy as 
well as learn. Truly, this was to be 
an effort in the name of Horace’s 
utile et dolce; but the emphasis had 
to be on the sweetness and pleasure. 
At last we hit upon a compromise 
which would allow for informal pre- 
sentation and yet satisfy conflicting 
needs. Put the work in the hands of 
the students. Allow the framework 
of the course to emerge, always 
subtly but firmly guided by them. 
We could act on certain general 
principles, but we had first to appeal 
to their sense of humor. Hence, the 
course pattern would be panoramic, 
passing as fluidly as possible through 
the various media of the comic muse: 
the drama, the short story, the novel, 
the cartoon, the films, and possibly 
an occasional musical composition. 
We began, therefore, with the 
smallest possible unit, the political 
and social cartoon. We mounted 
samples from the New Yorker, the 
Saturday Evening Post, and Collier’s 
on slides and projected them on a 
screen. The _ students responded 
readily. As they began to fumble 
perceptibly toward concepts, we in- 
troduced terms and definitions, then 
more complex subjects such as tales 
from Chaucer, Rabelais, and Balzac. 
As parallels in the development of 
the comic spirit in America, we read 
tall tales of the old Southwest. The 
Greek myth of Hercules contrasted 
with the legends of Paul Bunyan and 
Davy Crockett stressed comic aspects 
in American treatments of mythical 
heroes, as well as their relative lack 
of form in comparison with the 
literary handling of Chaucer, Balzac, 
and Rabelais. During the early weeks 
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‘of the course, we distributed mimeo- 
graphed materials—whenever copy- 
right permitted—and asked our stu- 
dents to analyze them in terms of the 
tricks of misspelling, dialecticisms, 
slang metaphors, fresh coinages, and 
boast-invectives. At times it proved 
fruitful to invite class performances 
in order that we might catch auditory 
effects by the way. 

The comic or tall tale proved a 
success. Turning to a subtler form, 
the parody-burlesque, we found our 
students at seu. Readings from 
Thurber, White, and Perelman did 
not amuse them. Twain on the 
German language fared better, but 
Sheridan’s The Critic flopped. It 
struck us only too late that neglect 
in establishing the importance of a 
relevant context was the seat of 
failure. How could one appreciate 
“If Grant Had Been Drinking at 


Appomattox” if one’s American his- 
tory was confused or dimmed? Cloud- 
lands could not be revisited if they 
had not been visited. The Critic 
fared so ill because our students were 
almost totally unfamiliar with eight- 


eenth-century drama. The parodies 
we had chosen dictated so much 
historical exegesis that all delight 
was drained from the parody. Our 
students threatened revolt, and our 
efforts to bring the delights of parody 
to them might easily have failed had 
we not asked them if they would not 
produce jointly a parody of the cur- 
ent situation. Never was purgation 
through laughter better illustrated. 
We quickly followed up our ad- 
vantage with a reading of Saroyan’s 
The Time of Your Life in conjunction 
with Gibbs’s parody, “Shakespeare, 
Here’s Your Hat!” We had arrived 
at an important generalization from 
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our experience with parody which we 
later employed with success in our 
treatment of farce. In comic litera- 
ture survival is contingent on the 
comic work’s independence of its 
historical context. Parody, in corol- 
lary, was always a creature bound in 
time and place. 

In our examination of You Can’t 
Take It with You and Three Men on a 
Horse as examples of farce, we tried 
to distinguish between comic effects 
that resulted from contemporary his- 
torical attitudes and those which 
might weather changes in social or 
political behavior. We learned from 
these and from a collection of one-reel 
Chaplin films that the internal ma- 
terial often explained references to 
the historical context. Three Men on 
a Horse proved surprisingly hardy 
because the references to horse-racing 
and gambling, housing developments, 
the depression, and the art of the 
greeting card were adequately ex- 
plained in context. Again, and de- 
spite the fact that Chaplin was 
refreshingly durable, The Cure re- 
quired some exegesis. The habit of 
visiting salt spas has been so ade- 
quately replaced by the superdrug- 
store that Charlie’s presence at the 
bath was puzzling. The question of 
historical context was hardly resolved 
by so superficial an analysis, but we 
suspect that aesthetic appreciation is 
genuinely determined by how depend- 
ent a work is upon its external 
context. 

At this, the mid-point of the course, 
we undertook an explication of 4s 
You Like It, wherein we attempted 
to review the techniques and forms 
we had previously discussed. We 
found an abundance of variants of 
word play, of boast-invectives, and 
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dialecticisms, as well as epigram and 
wit. We could trace farce in the 
scrambles about the Forest of Arden 
and in the mistaken identities. There 
were parodies of love sonnets, and 
some opportunities to discuss irony in 
the speeches of Jacques. 

In the last six weeks of the course, 
we attempted to place satire as the 
climactic form—one which involved 
the whole range of possible techniques, 
and was inclusive enough to embrace, 
at times, the minor forms. As a 
prelude we examined the devices of 
irony in a group of short stories. 
Huxley’s “The Giaconda Smile” of- 
fered the greatest range of variants 
from scathing sarcasm to subtle 
ironies of half-statement and the 
implicit irony discovered in what is 
obviously omitted. Again, the same 
short story provided a brilliant irony 
of circumstance in the fate of its 
central characters as well as the 
obvious irony of portraiture. Then 
turning to satire as a vehicle for ironic 
commentary on the social and political 
scene, we were to read the first 
book of Gulliver’s Travels, Candide, 
Pygmalion, Brave New World, and 
The Loved One. Time did not permit 
a thoroughgoing analysis of all of 
these works the first semester, but 
reorganization of class time and con- 
densation brought us closer to the 
goal in the second. In conjunction 
with the readings in the farce, parody, 
and satire units, we presented some 
rather excellent films: the outrageous 
farce Roxie Hart; parody, farce, and 
satire in combination in The Male 
Animal; and the sentimental satire 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington. 

Admittedly, we fell short of our 
expectations in a number of respects. 
We failed to do justice to the comic 
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muse in art and music, and in the 
literary and cinematic fields we were 
confined to what was available and 
inexpensive. We believe in retrospect 
that we hit upon the correct approach 
to the undergraduate student, in 
spite of the fact that the course sur- 
vived for only two semesters. At 
present, the exigencies of programing 
no longer require an elective, and as 
a consequence we have no further 
opportunity for experimentation and 
development. We still believe that 
a course dedicated to the comic muse 
would do more than supplement a 
general or liberal education, and we 
watch hopefully for its graceful en- 
trance into academic curriculums. 


Student Participation in 
Testing’ 
Many university faculty confer- 


ences turn to the subject of how 
courses should, or should not, be 
taught. By and large they agree 
that a crying need of the times is for 
more and better-planned student par- 
ticipation in classroom activities. 

A part-time teaching position which 
the writer assumed four years ago 
gave impetus to the development of 
a technique for all-out student par- 
ticipation. This technique has been 
implemented and expanded during 
the years it has been practiced in his 
classes. The courses used for the 
experiment were Principles of Psy- 
chology during the first semester and 
Social Psychology during the second. 
However, if the system has merit, it 
should hold for any academic courses. 

The students involved were advised 


‘Reported by Richard Aspinall, Emeritus 
Professor of Philosophy and university adminis- 
trator, now teaching at the Fort Lauderdale 
division of the University of Miami. 
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of the proposed plan at the beginning 
of each semester, and it was received 
with varying degrees of misgiving 
and apprehension. After two semes- 
ters, however, the students enthusi- 
astically endorsed the procedure. 
They and the teacher are fully con- 
vinced that this general approach 
gets the results we seek in mastery 
of the subject-matter and creates a 
genuine zest for trying out skills and 
knowledge. 

There is nothing novel about most 
of the teaching procedures used; how- 
ever, a new technique is employed 
during the last quarter-hour of each 
class period. A member of the class 
is appointed to act as monitor, whose 
duty it is to announce to the instructor 
when fifteen minutes remain in the 
period. At this time, the student 
who has prepared the test on the 
particular assignment distributes a 
copy of it to all the other students. 

At the beginning of the semester 
every student is made responsible for 
a particular lesson. He is to prepare 
an objective test on it made up of ten 
to fifteen true-false, multiple-choice, 
completion, and glossary questions. 
The test is designed to require about 
seven minutes for completion. The 
instructor receives two copies of the 
test at each session. One of these has 
an answer key which indicates the 
textbook pages where the answers 
may be found. We all take the test 
and then answer and discuss the 
questions during the last eight min- 
utes of the period. A different stu- 
dent is called on to read and answer 
each question. The students answer 
from their own papers and make their 
own corrections as the questions are 
discussed. Very gratifying results 
have been obtained from a modified 
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“contact approach” to the student- 
made tests. The instructor divides 
the entire class into small groups— 
which differ in membership each 
session—and after a seven-minute 
conference, these groups return to 
class formation for review of the 
submitted answers. Another modi- 
fication of the contact approach is 
to have each student answer the 
assigned test and then to divide the 
class into small groups to compare 
notes. After a four-minute confer- 
ence, the groups reassemble for a dis- 
cussion of their combined results. 

When there is difference of opinion 
regarding the answers to the tests 
prepared by the students, the instruc- 
tor supports the examiner for obvious 
reasons. There is little tendency for 
the class to try to embarrass the 
examiner by catching him in errors, 
for each student realizes that his own 
turn will come eventually. 

The basic lesson unit is one chapter 
of the textbook. Should there be 
more chapters than class periods, two 
short chapters may be combined in 
one lesson. When there are more 
class meetings than there are chap- 
ters, a review is conducted after each 
two chapters. A student examiner 
makes a test, and each of the reviews 
is treated as a separate lesson. 

Normally, the student would resent 
an instructor who gave a test at every 
class session. Such a teacher would 
be considered “‘tough.’’ In this case, 
however, since the students them- 
selves prepare the tests, no feeling of 
that type is generated. A sense of 
friendly competition between the stu- 
dents is developed, resulting in greater 
student effort in making up the tests 
and in being prepared to take them. 

The papers are kept by the students 
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and used as reference material. If by 
chance a student has missed a class, 
he is eager to secure the test on the 
previous lesson, a fact which indicates 
considerable interest in the technique. 
Moreover, most questions in review 
have been previously discussed in the 
student tests. 

The approach to each lesson is 
varied because of the fact that the 
student asks the questions. Except 
in the two-chapter reviews, the stu- 
dent examiner has not heard the class 
discussion when he formulates the 
quiz. The teacher sometimes _lec- 
tures, or asks questions, after a quick 
look at what the student examiner is 
about to ask. So far as possible or 
practicable, the students are per- 
mitted to select their own assign- 
ments for quiz-making. In cases of 
conflict in lesson interest, the instruc- 
tor decides who shall take this or that 
lesson. The student examiner, al- 
though he has made the test, is 
treated like any other student during 
the class period and is expected to 
participate in the discussion. His 
duties begin and end with the prepara- 
tion of the test. 

After a brief experience with this 
procedure, the trained teacher will 
find it relatively easy to judge the 
progress that is being made by the 
individual’s ability to participate in 
class discussion and to prepare and 
answer tests. It is this writer’s opinion 
that these techniques provide an 
excellent objective evaluation of the 
student’s ability and growth. 

The text is reviewed, as far as we 
have progressed, before the mid- 
semester examination and again be- 
fore the finals. In this activity, each 
student is asked to bring in four 
queries covering the matter at hand. 
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These may be in the form of questions 
for answers or points of difficulty in 
the mind of the student. The ques- 
tions or points at issue are read by 
the instructor and discussed in class. 
From them and the lesson tests the 
teacher gleans ready and appropriate 
material for his examinations. 

The reactions of the class to these 
techniques are judged from their 
comments, both to the teacher in the 
office hour which precedes the recita- 
tion periods and from statements in 
the classroom. Some of them follow: 


assures a complete 
ym many angles and 


“The techniqr 
review of the tex 
sources.” 

“It provides good 
taking exams and tests.” 

“Tt is generally conceded that the best 
way to master a subject is to teach it, and 
herein, where the student has to prepare 
a quiz, he ‘gets’ the text for the simple 
reason that he does not relish falling 
beneath the standards set by the others.” 
(High standards are set by giving 
experienced or superior students the first 
few assignments.) 


orientation for 


The instructor makes it a point to 
compliment a student on a well- 


prepared test. He also has the oppor- 
tunity to teach a student not to be a 
show-off, or devious and tricky in his 
testing methods. There seems to be 
no mortification on the part of the 
students when their answers are in- 
correct. They are not deterred from 
going on by this. Indeed, it is not 
novel to hear one or more students 
say quite voluntarily, “I missed that 
one” or “I was a mile away from that 
answer, and I see my error.” 

The techniques described in this 
short paper have proved to be success- 
ful in the opinion of this instructor and 
of his students because interest is in- 
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creased in the subject under study, 
the stereotype is absent, and the 
teacher has many avenues of approach 
open tohim. Teaching is made easier 
and more palatable. The student is 
really part and parcel of the class, and 
he realizes and appreciates it. 


The Changing Function of the 
Public Junior College in 
California’ 


This short article endeavors to 
throw some light on the following 
problem: For those persons who 
embark upon a college education with 
the intention of obtaining a Bachelor’s 
degree, is the California public junior 
college as suitable a place of study as 
the four-year institution? After care- 
ful inquiry, the writer has concluded 
that, except in unusual individual 
circumstances, it is advantageous for 
the student in question to attend a 
four-year school from the inception 
of his collegiate career. As we shall 
see, however, this conclusion—assum- 
ing it to be sound under the present 
conditions—would not have _ been 
valid to the same degree in past 
decades. On the other hand, if the 
historical interpretation of the public 
junior-college movement in California 
presented here is tenable, our con- 
clusion will presumably become of 
increasing moment in the future. 

It is fitting that society should from 
time to time evaluate anew the ques- 
tion of the proper function of its 
various institutions. It is particularly 
appropriate that we should reappraise 
the place of the public junior college in 
the social and intellectual life of 


1Reported by Clyde V. Martin, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Divison of Education and Psychology, Long 
Beach State College. 
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California at this time since it was 
about a half-century ago that the 
law establishing the junior college 
was enacted in that state. 

The original legislation 
to the junior college in California 
reads as follows: “The board of 
trustees of any high school may pre- 
scribe post-graduate courses of study 
. . . which courses of study shall 
approximate the studies prescribed in 
the first two years of university 
courses.”? For several years prior to 
the passage of this legislation, a 
number of the larger high schools of 
the state had been offering post- 
graduate work to students who could 
not afford the expense of continuing 
their education elsewhere. The law 
of 1907 legalized this practice and 
placed postgraduate work more solidly 
on a collegiate level. From the be- 


pertaining 


ginning, California law has defined 


the junior college as a secondary 
school. Instructors in these schools 
are required to obtain and keep in 
force a teaching credential. No tui- 
tion has ever been charged the student 
who possesses bona fide California 
residence. 

The high-school board of education 
in Fresno was the first to take ad- 
vantage of the statute. On May 6, 
Ig10, it adopted a report authorizing 
the establishment of a “two years’ 
postgraduate course” in which the 
initial curriculum included “mathe- 
matics, English, Latin, modern lan- 
guages, history, economics and techni- 
cal work,’ the last-named presum- 
ably calling for courses in science, 
notably physics and chemistry. Pres- 
ident David Starr Jordan of Stanford 


* Statutes 1907, Chap. 69, p. 88. 

8Cited by Walter Crosby Eells in The Junior 
College (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1931), p. 367- 
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University and Dean Alexis F. Lange 
of the University of California wrote 
the board letters of encouragement. 
President Jordan was particularly 
explicit in saying that he looked 
forward to the time when the uni- 
versities of the state would be re- 
lieved “from the expense and from 
the necessity of giving instruction of 
the first two university years.’ 

The California state legislature pro- 
vided for a Legislative Committee on 
Education in 1919, enjoining it to 
investigate the entire educational 
enterprise in the state and make 
appropriate recommendations. The 
report of the Committee contains the 
following statement: 


By developing the junior colleges, as is 
recommended in this report, a large and 
expensive and largely unsatisfactory 
development in buildings and teaching 
staff at Berkeley can be avoided, and 
Lower Division education in this state 
can at the same time be carried to 
different parts of the state and to more 
young people... .§ 


The original conception of the 
function of the junior college in 


California is apparent. The Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges 
concurred in this view in 1925. The 
Association’s statement of that year 
set forth as follows the standards 
that Association members would be 
obliged to meet: 


Definition. The junior college is an 
institution offering two years of instruc- 
tion of strictly collegiate grade... . 

Entrance Requirements. The require- 
ments for admission shall be the satis- 


‘McLane, C. L. “The Junior College, or Upward 
Extension of the High School,” School Review, XXI 
(March, 1913), p. 166. 

5Cited in the Report of the Special Legislative 
Committee on Education (Sacramento, California, 
1920), by Eells, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 
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factory completion of a standard four- 
year course of study . . . in an accredited 
high school or academy ... . 

Requirements for Graduation. For 
graduation from a junior college, ... 
[the] work [offered] shall correspond in 
grade to that given in the freshman and 
sophomore years of standard colleges 
and universities. 

Proportion of Regular College Students 
to the Whole Student Body. At least 75 
per cent of the students in the junior 
college shall be pursuing courses leading 
to graduation.® 


The junior-college scene in Cali- 
fornia today contrasts strikingly with 
that presented during the formative 
decades of the movement. From the 
small group of junior colleges that 
existed during the 1920’s, the number 
has now swelled to more than sixty. 
The total enrollment in these institu- 
tions thirty years ago was approxi- 
mately 20,000. By comparison, “total 
enrollment in regular sessions of the 
California junior colleges is reported 
at 324,793....In addition, 32 in- 
stitutions report summer sessions with 
34434 students, making a grand total 
for 1954-55 of 359,227.'” 

The change in the underlying phi- 
losophy of the junior college has been, 
perhaps, even more remarkable—and 
certainly more significant—than the 
changes of a quantitative nature that 
have occurred. As the fifty-fifth year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education has clearly 
pointed out, 


Originally, almost every student attend- 
ing a junior college did so with the intent 
of entering a senior college or a university. 
More recently, a small percentage of 
junior-college students (perhaps a third of 

Fells, op. cit., pp. 167-68, 172. 


7American Junior Colleges. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1956, p. 81. 
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those who entered) have continued their 
education beyond junior-college gradua- 
tion.’ 

This shift in student intent appears 
to have been more marked in Cali- 
fornia than in the nation as a whole. 
Only 3.1 per cent of those enrolled in 
the state’s public junior colleges for 
the academic year 1954-55 received 
the Associate in Arts degree.* The 
per cent of students receiving this 
degree who have thereby met typical 
lower-division requirements of four- 
year institutions is difficult to esti- 
mate, but it is probably less than half. 
It is significant that two-thirds of 
those in attendance at junior colleges 
are special students.’ 

Changes such as those cited suggest 
the altered function of the California 
public junior college. Interestingly 
enough, no corresponding changes 
appear to have taken place during 
recent decades in the four-year insti- 
tution. The data supplied the writer 
by the registrars of two schools 
illustrate this point: at the University 
of California, Berkeley campus, 18 
per cent of the undergraduates en- 
rolled received Bachelor’s degrees in 
1925, 20 per cent in 1940, and 18 per 
cent in 1955; at Occidental College, 
17 per cent received the Bachelor’s 
degree in 1925, 20 per cent in 1940, 
and Ig per cent in 19§S. 

The shift of function which has 
marked the development of the Cali- 
fornia junior college may be stated 
concisely: In place of the original 
junior college, offering the first two 
years of a traditional collegiate cur- 
riculum, the “‘community-centered”’ 


SHenry, Nelson B., editor. The Public Junior 
College, Part I. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956, pp. 70-71. 

*American Junior Colleges, p. 82. 

Tbid., p. 81. 
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college has evolved. The yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education explains the meaning of 
the community-centered college con- 
cept as follows: 


The community-centered college is not 
limited by the usual college and univer- 
sity restrictions on courses and credits, 
curriculums and degrees. Its offerings 
and activities are geared to the purposes 
of the people it serves. It may provide 
courses, conferences, and consultant serv- 
ices On citrus-growing in Southern Cali- 
fornia, on fashion design in the garment- 
manufacturing center of New York City, 
on medical-secretarial work in Rochester, 
Minnesota, on hotel and _ restaurant 
management in Syracuse, on petroleum 
technology in the oil fields of Texas, on 
agriculture, police-training, food service, 
electronics, merchandising, home arts, 
drafting, family life, and child care in a 
variety of cities and regions; it may 
sponsor community orchestras and cho- 
ruses, community forums and _ book 
festivals, community surveys and youth 
programs." 


Accordingly, the public junior college 
today is rightly conceived as an insti- 


tution in which “the attention of 
faculty, administration, and board of 
control will be directed particularly to 
the needs and goals of students whose 
formal education is limited to one 
or two years beyond high school.’ 
The asserted superiority of the com- 
munity-centered college lies in its 
adaptability to local needs and its 
relatively greater freedom from “‘ham- 
pering tradition.” 

The public junior college in Cali- 
fornia has from its beginning been 
hampered in endeavoring to offer 
standard lower-division liberal-arts 
course work by several more or less 


Henry, op. cit., pp. 67-68. 
27 bid., p. 66. 
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inherent weaknesses. Among the more 
important of these are the following: 
First, instructors have been obliged 
to teach about seventeen hours a 
week. It is impossible, on the whole, 
for them to match expertness with 
professors in four-year schools, whose 
teaching load is commonly twelve 
hours a week or fewer, and who are 
usually able to concentrate their 
efforts in a much more narrowly 
defined teaching and research area. 
-Second, it has been difficult to 
attract and retain aspiring young 
instructors of high competence be- 
cause of the absence of a professorial 
ranking system. One begins and 
ends as an instructor. One may 
advance in terms of salary, but one 
is prevented from enjoying the pres- 
tige and privileges that come with 
advanced rank. In the academic 
world, as in the military, “rank has 


its privileges’’! 

Third, the student in the public 
junior college suffers from a lack 
of stimulating give-and-take with 
upper-division students, both in the 


classroom and outside it. In addi- 
tion, the serious student (and faculty 
member) in the public junior college 
is hampered by the fact that since 
there are no course costs and no 
entrance requirements of consequence, 
the “drifter” and the student with 
low academic capacity attend in 
force. As a result, a class drop-out 
figure of 20 to 40 per cent is not 
uncommon. 

Fourth, the student who completes 
his lower-division work in a junior 
college and then transfers to a four- 
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year institution often finds that he 
loses a certain amount of course 
(though not unit) credit. Unless, 
from the outset of his freshman year, 
his choice of courses has been con- 
sistently dictated, not by the gradua- 
tion requirements of the junior col- 
lege he is attending, but by the lower- 
division requirements of the school 
to which he expects to transfer, he 
often finds himself lacking required 
lower-division courses for the bac- 
calaureate degree. 

The following consideration, of 
more recent origin, must also be 
borne in mind. A teacher shortage 
is currently afflicting the whole of 
higher learning in America. From 
school-population statistics we learn 
that it will worsen in the coming 
years, especially in the areas of 
mathematics and the physical and 
biological sciences. In the rivalry 
of the various institutions for com- 
petent teaching personnel, the junior 
college is at a relative disadvantage. 

The writer believes that the un- 
favorable conditions under which the 
public junior college operates were 
not critical so long as the central 
purpose of these institutions was to 
offer “‘two years of instruction of 
strictly collegiate grade.” In view 
of the recent approval given the com- 
munity-centered—college concept, how- 
ever, he finds himself in agreement 
with the Yearbook Committee when 
it asserts that “four-year institutions 
best serve the requirements of stu- 
dents who seek four or more years 
of higher education.” 

Doc. cit. 
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Tae American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has received a grant 
from the Jerome Levy Foundation of 
“no less than $5,000 a year” for a 
five-year period to support the Associ- 
ation’s Academic Freedom Fund. The 
grant will be used chiefly to give 
temporary aid to professors who have 
been discharged or suspended without 
pay in apparently clear violation of 
principles of academic freedom, and 
who are handicapped in making their 
defense by lack of money. Another 
important use of the funds will be to 
provide financial support for groups 
of faculty members who are attempt- 
ing to avert threatened abridgment 
of academic freedom in their colleges 
or universities. 


A cranr of $95,000 has been made 
by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education for a study of co-operative 
education in American colleges and 
universities. Co-operative education 
plans require students to alternate 
periods of study in school and work 
in industry as a regular part of their 
degree programs. 

The project will investigate the 
educational value of the plan, the 
kinds of students attracted to it, 
those who benefit most from it, and 
the plan’s success in preparing stu- 
dents for immediate permanent em- 
ployment on graduation. The study 
will also examine the economic value 
of the plan for the students, the 
educational institution, and business 
and industry. 


$07 


Taree hundred colleges and uni- 
versities are giving credit for the 
course in “atomic age” physics that 
is being televised by the National 
Broadcasting Company. The course 
is sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, the Ford Foundation, and the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, with financial assistance from 
several business corporations. 

Although planned primarily for 
high-school teachers, the course is 
being viewed by a wide audience of 
college and advanced high-school stu- 
dents, engineers, and others interested 
in increasing their knowledge of nu- 
clear and atomic physics. Those 
taking the course for credit must pay 
tuition fees to the school administer- 
ing the program in their area. A 
minimum of three hours’ credit has 
been suggested by the sponsoring 
organizations. Classes are telecast 
five days a week in the early morning. 

The first half of the course is 
devoted to basic physics: kinematics, 
light, dynamics, electritity, magnet- 
ism. The second half emphasizes 
atomic and nuclear physics. Periodic 
tests, administered by the participat- 
ing schools, textbook reading, and 
problem-solving assignments supple- 
ment the telecasts. 


The Joint Council on Educational 


Television reports that there are 
thirty-five educational television sta- 
tions on the air in the United States 
and nine more under construction. 
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Tae Instructor Training Program 
instituted by Newark College of 
Engineering four years ago has proved 
highly successful in interesting stu- 
dents in the teaching field. A ma- 
jority of the students pursuing the 
program have decided to continue 
their teaching careers. 

Under the program students are 
selected from the senior class by the 
administration with the advice of the 
faculty. The student and the Col- 
lege sign a contract which provides 


free tuition for evening study toward ~ 


a Master’s degree at the College, the 
title of assistant instructor with the 
salary that position pays, a limited 
teaching schedule in the day under- 
graduate division, instruction in 
teaching methods by a senior mem- 
ber of the department, and guaranteed 
summer employment in industry or 
at the College. 


Nexr summer, Northwestern Uni- 
versity will inaugurate a five-week 
program designed to encourage out- 
standing high-school students through- 
out the country to choose elementary- 
school and high-school teaching as a 


profession. The program will be the 
fifth division of the University’s 
National High School Institute, which 
also includes summer training in 
music, journalism, speech, and tech- 
nology. In morning and evening 
classes the students will study specific 
teaching methods, techniques, and 
materials for the various grade-levels; 
educational psychology; school ad- 
ministration; the American public- 
school system; and contemporary 
problems of education. In the after- 
noons they will participate in leader- 
ship-recreation work in the play- 
grounds of the community. 
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Iw response to the growing interest 
of engineering and science students 
in philosophy courses, Lehigh Uni- 
versity has added a course in the 
evolution of scientific ideas to the 
curriculum of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. Designed for students of 
the humanities as well as of the 
sciences, the course will consist of a 
series of case studies chosen to illus- 
trate the development of concepts 
and techniques of scientific explana- 
tion and the influence of the sciences 
on man’s intellectual perspective. 


Current information about the fel- 
lowships, assistantships, scholarships, 
loans, prizes, and self-help programs 
available to graduate students—in- 
cluding prerequisites for candidacy, 
place of application, and a description 
of study programs—is contained in 
the second volume of the World-Wide 
Graduate Award Directory published 
recently by the Advancement and 
Placement Institute. The Directory 
lists awards ranging from $200 to 
$10,000 offered by over two hundred 
and fifty American universities and 
foundations and one hundred foreign 
universities. Copies may be ordered 
from the Institute, Box ggH, Green- 
point Station, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
Aw ARTICLE containing a concise 
vocabulary of Russian technical terms 
and useful expressions together with 
an explanation of the Russian alpha- 
bet and a pronunciation guide may 
be obtained from the American Soci- 
ety of Mechanical Engineers, 29 West 
39th Street, New York, at a low 
price. The purpose of the vocabulary 
is to enable engineers to scan Soviet 
technical articles to determine whether 
they are worth translating. 
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Iw accorpance with a section of the 
agreement reached in January, 1958, 
for general intercultural exchange be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union, twenty American grad- 
uate students are spending the school 
year at Moscow and Leningrad uni- 
versities. All are candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree and are preparing them- 
selves to teach and do research on 
Russia in American universities. 

At the request of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, the planning for the 
American part in the exchange was 
undertaken by the Inter-University 
Committee on Travel Grants, which 
was established in 1956 to help make 
it possible for the faculty and gradu- 
ate students of universities offering 
courses of study on the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe to visit those 
areas for field study and research. 

The twenty participants in the 
exchange program were selected by a 
special panel drawn from the faculties 
of Columbia, Harvard, Indiana, and 
Washington universities and from the 
Committee’s staff. The students are 
from the graduate schools of Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Stanford, 
Washington, and Yale. They are 
doing advanced work in_ history, 
political science, international rela- 
tions, language and literature, eco- 
nomics, geography, and law. 


hee Federal Communications Com- 
mission has authorized construction 


of an educational-commerical tele- 
vision station to be operated jointly 
on a shared-time basis by Michigan 
State University and the Television 
Corporation of Michigan. The sta- 
tion will begin televising early in 1959. 
The university station has chosen for 
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its programing the hours from 9:30 
A.M. to 2:00 P.M., Monday through 
Saturday; 6:00 P.M. to 7:30 P.M., 
Monday through Friday; 12:00 m. to 
4:00 P.M., Sunday. 

The arrangement is expected to 
solve a major problem involved in 
each type of operation. The edu- 
cational station will secure financial 
support without advertising, and the 
commerical station will be able to 
furnish public-service programs with- 
out losing the advertising revenue 
needed to cover high production and 
operating costs. 


Tae University of Texas has pub- 
lished the first issue of The Graduate 
Journal, a biennial periodical “de- 
signed to facilitate communication in 
graduate education and research.” 


Twenty-one British and Common- 
wealth graduate students are study- 
ing in the United States this year on 
King George VI Fellowships awarded 
by the English-Speaking Union. The 
students are honors graduates of 
British and Commonwealth univer- 
sities or holders of the Higher Na- 
tional Certificate given for equivalent 
study pursued while employed. The 
award provides for a full year of 
graduate work in technology and 
science in an American university. 
This year’s fellows will study in the 
fields of aeronautical engineering, 
electronics, textile design, and busi- 
ness administration. 


Tae National Science Foundation 
has announced that it will support 
an experimental program of approxi- 
mately twenty summer conferences 
in 1959 primarily for college teachers 
of science and mathematics. The 
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Foundation invites colleges and uni- 
versities interested in sponsoring such 
conferences to request further infor- 
mation from the Program Director 
for Summer Institutes, National Sci- 
ence Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. 

The summer conferences will be 
planned and sponsored by the indi- 
vidual college or university. The 
conferences will emphasize subject- 
matter—a specialized area of science 
or mathematics or a recent advance 
in either field—rather than methods 
of teaching. The host colleges and 
universities will select the partici- 
pants, and application should be 
made to them, not to the Foundation. 
An announcement of sponsoring insti- 
tutions will be made by the Founda- 
tion about February 1, 1959. 


“Tae first graduate course in the 
musical applications of the new sci- 
ence of electronics is being given this 
fall at the University of Illinois by 
the School of Music in co-operation 
with the Graduate College. L. A. 
Hiller, composer of “Illiac Suite,” a 
quartet of sounds produced electron- 
ically by the University’s high-speed 
computer, is in charge of the program. 
Four composers, a musicologist, a 
music-education student, and an elec- 
trical engineer are members of the 
class, which will study musical 
acoustics and experimental electronic 
music. They are working mainly in 
the area of composition of music from 
recorded sounds. 


Twenve recipients of the 1958 Mar- 
shall Scholarships are studying at a 
university of their choice in the 


United Kingdom. The Marshall 
Scholarship Scheme was introduced 
in 1953 to express in a concrete way 
Britain’s appreciation for Marshall 
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Plan aid received from the United 
States. Each year twelve graduate 
students are selected from four re- 
gions of the United States, including 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Winners 
get their transportation costs, tuition 
fees, and sufficient money to enable 
them to live a comfortable student 
life in Britain for two or three years. 


The University of Pittsburgh has 
initiated a program designed to pre- 
pare students for professional careers 
in public service in local, state, and 
national government; in voluntary 
community agencies; and in inter- 
national agencies and programs. The 
Graduate School of Public Affairs 
will offer three courses of study: 
General Public Administration, Ad- 
ministration of International Affairs, 
and Municipal-Metropolitan Admin- 
istration. Two additional courses are 
being planned: Community Affairs 
Administration, and Planning and 
Urban Development, the latter to be 
offered under the joint auspices of 
the University and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


Tae Department of Hebrew and 
Semitic Studies and the School of 
Education at the University of Wis- 
consin have inaugurated a program 
to prepare teachers to give instruction. 
in the Hebrew language. Students 
enrolling in the program will study 
Hebrew grammar, Biblical Hebrew, 
modern Hebrew literature, and con- 
versational Hebrew. 

Hebrew will be taught in Wisconsin 
secondary schools as soon as the 
University graduates teachers who 
qualify for state certification. At 
present five states offer Hebrew in 
high school—Illinois, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, and Ohio. 
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Congratulations, Illinois! 


HE recent action of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in adopting 

its “Code of Fair Educational 
Practice” would be gratifying at any 
time. In view of the unhappy situa- 
tion with respect to school integration 
that obtains in much of the country 
today, which handicaps us at home 
and puts us at a disadvantage in our 
foreign relations, the adoption of this 
code is especially welcome just now. 
The code is based on standards 
formulated by the United States 
National Student Association. It was 
proposed by the Student Senate, 
reviewed by a student-faculty com- 
mittee, and endorsed by university 
officials. Copies have been sent to 
all officers and faculty members. It 
implements the principles of the 
declaration adopted by the Board of 
Trustees in 1946: “Officers of the 
university will continue a policy of 
long standing which will favor and 
strengthen those attitudes and social 
philosophies which are necessary to 
create a community atmosphere in 
which race prejudice cannot thrive.” 
The code comprises twelve sections 
covering admissions; scholarships, 
grants, and loans; classroom pro- 
cedures and curriculums; student- 
teacher training; college employment 
policies; student placement; student 
social organizations; campus housing 
and boarding; off-campus accommoda- 
tions and services; health facilities; 
physical education; and recreation. 
Discrimination is forbidden in those 
areas, such as admissions, classroom 
procedures, and campus housing and 
boarding, which are under direct uni- 


versity control. In other areas, the 
policy is to “encourage elimination”’ 
of “qualifications based on race, 
creed, or national origin.” 

The following sections, each of 
which is quoted in its entirety, indi- 
cate the tenor of the document. 


I. Admissions. The University of 
Illinois recognizes character, academic 
standing, and state of health as the only 
valid considerations for determining ad- 
mission to the University. As a state- 
supported institution, the University may 
give preference in its admissions policy 
to state residents over non-state residents. 
In some instances, before admitting a 
student the University must determine 
his ability to maintain himself financially 
during the school year. 

No student is denied admission because 
of race, creed, or national origin. 

Il. Scholarships, Grants, and Loans. 
In the acceptance of new funds for 
scholarships, grants, and loans, the Uni- 
versity encourages those which permit 
general and open competition among 
applicants for such awards, regardless of 
race, creed, or national origin. 

V. College Employment Policies. No 
student is denied an opportunity for 
employment because of race, creed, or 
national origin, nor do these factors 
affect promotion or discharge in college 
employment. 

VII. Student Sociai Organizations. 
The problem of restrictive clauses in the 
constitution and by-laws’ of student 
organizations is primarily a_ student 
problem and therefore should be solved 
by the students concerned. However, 
the University encourages student organi- 
zations to eliminate qualifications based 
on race, creed, or national origin. 

The University may make the informa- 
tion which it gathers in connection with 
the registration of students available to 


Sir 
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authorized representatives of student 
organizations. It does not supply infor- 
mation concerning the race, creed, or 
national origin of students for the specific 
purpose of membership selection by 
student social organizations. 

XII. Recreation. Campus recreational 
activities are open to all students regard- 
less of race, creed, or national origin. 

Persons operating private recreational 
facilities patronized by the general stu- 
dent body are encouraged by the Uni- 
versity to accept all students on an equal 
basis. 

The University refuses sanction for the 
use of its recreational facilities by 
officially recognized groups if all members 
of the group are not assured equal 
treatment. 


There is little in the substance of 
this code that is new. No doubt, the 
practices it prescribes are closely 
similar to or identical with those that 
have long obtained at Illinois and 
many other institutions. But it is 


good, particularly in times like these, 
to have these practices spelled out 


on the record and publicized. 
R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 


During the early years of standardized 
testing it was understandable that incor- 
rect application of tests was made and 
that faulty generalizations were drawn 
from their results. Like any growing 
youngster, the testing movement was 
flexing its muscles and clumsily trying 
all sorts of things, often beyond the 
limits of its ability. There was some 
excuse, then, for the mistakes that were 
made, for it was easy to overestimate 
the validity of tests and to misapply 
them, enthusiastic as most people were 
about this new device that seemed to 
objectify measurement of almost any 
human quantity or quality. 

In those early days we were pretty 
sure of ourselves. This boy should be 
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an engineer, no doubt about it. Here 
was a girl who could not conceivably 
succeed in college, and this promising 
young man seemed just right for the 
ministry. Tests predicted these things. 
But somehow or other the boy who was 
supposed to become an engineer ended 
up working in a filling station, the girl 
who shouldn’t have gone to college did 
so and became a college teacher, and 
the young man who was so well fitted 
for the ministry spent much of his leisure 
time in a penitentiary. 

True, there were “right” predictions, 
and true it was that the tools of measure- 
ment were not nearly so highly developed. 
Even so, too many mistakes were made 
because we were arriving at conclusions 
when only a small segment of a person’s 
capabilities was being measured—mea- 
sured inaccurately, at that. 

Tests are better nowadays, and those 
who use them know more about their 
strengths and limitations, but at this 
particular time conditions are present 
that may cause us to make serious mis- 
judgments in advising students who are 
seeking entrance to college. We are very 
busy trying to keep ahead of the crowd, 
and it is a temptation to hurry up this 
step of admission or rejection. In our 
efforts to separate the wheat from the 
chaff among the thousands of students 
who want to go to college we are tempted 
to use the “clean cut” of test scores to 
determine who shall be denied entrance. 

Being accepted or rejected for college 
study is an important matter to the 
student. His destiny is to some extent 
determined at this point. Furthermore, 
it is important to the nation that mistakes 
not be made at this critical time in the 
life of its young people. The recent 
awakening by the American public to 
the need for additional well-qualified 
scientists, as well as the always obvious 
need for well-educated people in general, 
makes this process especially crucial. 

Nevertheless, reliance on the sharply 
defined results represented by the test 
score is a real temptation at a time when 
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more students want to go to college than 
the colleges can take care of. “Your 
score was 83 and you need go or better 
for admission” seems to be more con- 
vincing to student, parent, and even 
admissions officer than a refusal based 
on a broader base and couched in ordinary 
language. Perhaps this is a good illus- 
tration of Mark Twain’s adage that 
words may be lies but statistics are damn 
lies. We tend to view numbers as valid 
simply because they are numbers and 
mathematics is an exact science. 

It is bad enough to use a few test 
scores as standards for admission, but 
worse if we simply raise the minimum 
acceptable level when we wish to reduce 
still further the number of students to be 
admitted to college. Too many qualities 
of the prospective student and the edu- 
cated citizen are not measured by the 
tests used. Seriousness of purpose, for 
example. Some students have failed to 
amass sufficient facts to score high on 
achievement tests because they did not 
apply themselves in high school to the 


highest level of their ability. Entering 
college, they quite often become serious 


about their studies. College success may 
be more dependent on application than 
on the possession of an exceptionally high 
intelligence quotient. This should be no 
news to us, for success in one’s chosen 
profession seems to be similarly depend- 
ent On persistent effort rather than solely 
upon native gifts. And who could ask 
for a better criterion of success in life 
than success in life? 

This is no plea to reduce standards for 
entrance into college. It is a plea to use 
tests in a professional manner as tools 
supplemental to the judgment of experi- 
enced and trained admission counselors, 
and as supplemental evidence rather than 
as the entire evidence upon which the 
decision is made. Minimum standards 
set for acceptance to college on the 
various tests used should be reasonable, 
and should be raised only when evidence 
indicates that the students accepted are 
not succeeding in their work. This prac- 
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tice will allow for other less measurable 
factors, such as a high level of motivation, 
to be given their fair share of emphasis in 
determining admission. 

Minimum standards for admission to 
college should include some other areas 
in addition to scholastic achievement, 
intellectual ability, and motivation. Ethi- 
cal behavior is more than a little signifi- 
cant in college work and in living with 
one’s fellow man. Basic to most things 
is emotional health, which is coming to 
be recognized as more important to 
success in any endeavor than many other 
qualities that are more easily measured. 
Until we take these factors into con- 
sideration in deciding who shall go to 
college, we are doing the job imperfectly. 

In sum, it appears that we do not 
want to lower standards, that we wish 
to increase the level of acceptance in 
some areas, and that we should broaden 
our examination of the qualities desirable 
for entrance into college. Scholastic 
ability and achievement are important 
but are not the only factors to take into 
consideration. 

Better use should be made of such 
personality tests as the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory and the 
group Rorschach. New and better tools 
to get at such potentials as seriousness of 
purpose, interest in scholarly matters, 
and personal-social adjustment should 
be devised. Interviewers, supplementing 
each other’s judgment, should be trained 
to appraise applicants, even beyond the 
test scores available to them. 

Time, energy, and money spent in 
arriving at an efficient program of admis- 
sions will not be wasted. The matter is 
crucial. Just as we do not want to 
admit college students who can never 
learn to communicate in their own 
language, so we do not want to accept 
college students who fall below acceptable 
standards in ethics, social relationships, 
and emotional or physical health. 

Rosert F. Topp 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 
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Statements by Britain’s “Angry 
Young Men’”’ 

DecraraTion, edited by Tom Maschler. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., = 202 pp. $3.50. 
John borne’s Broadway success 

accounts for some of the American 
interest in Britain’s young writers to 
whom the label ““Angry Young Men” has 
been attached. Declaration is advertised 
as a collection of personal statements by 
eight of them regarding their views of 
life and letters. Readers of the JourNAL 
should be interested, for the group 
contains able writers who will be telling 
us for some years to come what we must 
realize. 

Unfortunately, this is not the book. 
Doubtless all of us share the only common 
ground for Anger among these individual 
Young Men: that life and the arts have 
been deadened by mechanization, by 
committees, by ditto sheets, to the point 
that man has to a measurable extent lost 
his personal sensitivity and responsibility. 
Ours is an age of secretaries, of gimmicks, 
and of verbalism. These sopoi are illus- 
trated by Dec/aration itself. The book is 
filled with verbalism, insensitivity, and 
mechanical and dittoed phrases. 

If the phrase “Angry Young Men” 
applies at all, it applies to Osborne for 
his plays, Look Back in Anger and The 
Entertainer, to Kingsley Amis for his 
Lucky Jim, to John Braine for Room at 
the Top, and possibly to Peter Towry, 
Iris Murdoch, and Thomas Hinde. John 
Wain has been associated with the group 
for his sardonic novels, not for his verse 
and criticism. Only Osborne and Wain 
have contributed to Declaration, the first 
by a dashed-off bit of journalism which 
does not hide his ability to write, and the 
second by a dull but literate essay. As 
company for these two statements is one 
by Lindsay Anderson, the prize-winning 
movie producer, no longer quite young, 
and another by Kenneth Tynan, who 
once wrote glowingly about bullfights, 


though his forte is dramatic criticism. 
Some of the worst writing ever is supplied 
by the two youngest contributors, who 
have memorized their ditto sheets and 

ur them back. In fact, Doris Lessing 
is the most coherent; she is the only 
woman, no longer angry, and, if I may 
be so unchivalrous, no longer quite 
young. Was her statement included to 
accent by contrast the thrashings or to 
pad out a thin volume after the editor’s 
(I assume) rebuffs? The most heartening 
note is the anger of those who did not 
contribute. 

Cuares W. Jones 
University of California, Berkeley 


On the Subject-Matter of Compar- 
ative Education 


GERMAN INFLUENCE UPON ENGLISH Epvu- 
CATION AND SCIENCE, 1800-1866, dy 
George Haines IV. New London, Con- 
necticut: Connecticut College, 1957. 
xili+106 pp. (Connecticut College 
Monograph No. 6). $3.50. 

Mr. Haines’s thesis is not novel, but 
his presentation of it raises methodological 
issues of fundamental importance. His 
sweeping evaluations of national systems 
of education cannot fail to disturb 
comparative educators. His argument 
runs as follows. During the first half of 
the nineteenth century, England had 
many opportunities of learning from, and 
copying, the German system of education. 
At first, this influence was exercised 
through Scotland, and subsequently more 
directly. But England failed to benefit 
from it. Conservatism, class-conscious- 
ness, “provincial or outdated values” 
(page ix), “blind adherence to traditional 
ways” (page xii), a reluctance to borrow 
from the politically backward German 
states (page 58) and, above all, religious 
difficulties led to the neglect “of universal, 
compulsory education, of higher educa- 
tion, and the study of the sciences” 
(page x). The chief lack was of “skilled 
technological scientists” (page 28). Thus 
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“in the sciences and education Britain, as 
a nation, was about a third rate power” 
(page x). Moreover, these nineteenth- 
century defects in the English system are 
“some of the underlying reasons for the 
decline in power and influence in the 
twentieth century” (page x). The moral 
of all this, for Mr. Haines, is that the 
U.S.A. should take care not to repeat 
these mistakes (pages xi-xii). 

On the other hand, the Prussian 
system was “remarkably efficient, care- 
fully supervised, with every teacher from 
the elementary school through the uni- 
versity a member of the state’s civil 
service, dependent for his position, but 
also with the right of appeal from local 
authority, on the minister of education” 
(page 4). Compulsion in education, we 
are told, is socially necessary. 


. .. For any society or state has as its 
principal source of strength the sum total of 
individual members’ capacities in the degree 
to which they have been developed and are 
utilizable. This is the measure of what might 
be called a nation’s personal efficiency. By 
this measure, Germany in the nineteenth 
century excelled above all other nations 


(page xii). 


These sweeping assertions and the 
evidence adduced in their support call 
for comment. In the first place, why 
does Mr. Haines distinguish so carefully 
between Scotland and England but not 
in the case of Prussia and the other 
Germanic lands, for example, Bavaria? 
Why does he accept without question the 
effectiveness of government legislation 
in promoting universal education? Com- 
swear quotes Dittes as saying of the 

russian public schools in the time of 
Pestalozzi, 


. . . almost everywhere there were employed 
as teachers, domestics, corrupt artisans, 
discharged soldiers, degraded students, and, 
in general, persons of questionable morality 
and education. Their pay was mean, and 
their authority slight. Attendance at school, 
generally very irregular, was almost every- 
where entirely suspended in summer.! 

of Pedagogy, 
translated by Payne. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, 1907, p. 416. ; 


1Compayré, Gabriel. History 
Ww 
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Samuel and Thomas quote as follows 
from a teachers’ journal of 1907: 


. . » The room for the second class is beyond 
description. It is a small attic, a box of 
little more than two yards high, and it is in 
this room that the young teacher has to teach 
one hundred and twenty-two children each 
day. One can stick one’s fingers through the 
walls. To climb the stairs is a positive 
menace.” 


It is also instructive to read the assess- 
ment by these writers of the attitude of 
the ruling classes in Germany to the 
education of the peasants. Of course, 
Mr. Haines might argue that the move- 
ments started in Prussia during the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
went astray, and that practice did not 
match the legislators’ intentions. But 
he does not in fact state this in his book, 
nor has he pointed out that technological 
studies failed to find a place in the 
nineteenth-century German universities, 
whereas by the end of the century they 
were an integral part of the program of 
studies of the English civic universities. 
Classical studies played, and continue to 
play, a far greater rdle in the education 
of German leaders than in England. 
From the viewpoint of method it is, in 
short, very unhelpful to compare theory 
in One country with practice in another. 
It would be possible to go on pointing to 
the superficiality of Mr. Taines’s analysis 
of the efficiency and comprehensive 
nature of nineteenth-century develop- 
ments in Germany. 

If criteria such as national efficiency 
are considered, Mr. Haines’s case is no 
stronger. Is his assessment of the social 
consequences of education adequate? In 
the first place, it is a mistake to look for 
simple and direct relationships between 
an educational system as a whole and the 
rise and decline of a nation’s power and 
influence. But if we do, what then? 
Can it be said that Germany has always 
prospered? Has she been victorious in 
all her major wars? Are we to blame her 
educational system for the treatment 
accorded the Jews during the 1930’s and 


Samuel, R. H., and Thomas, R. Hinton. 
Education and Society in Modern Germany. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949, p. 7. 
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the Second World War? Did her type 
of education make her vulnerable to 
fascist dictatorship? On the other hand, 
how can the economic prosperity of 
Victorian England be explained? Her 
population rose phenomenally, yet real 
wages went up and prices came down. 
Mr. Haines has completely neglected this 
and other kinds of statistical evidence in 
support of his case. Further, how does 
he account for the innumerable English- 
men who became conscientious, devoted 
and, above all, honest colonial adminis- 
trators who were prepared to spend their 
lives in distant lands, serving both 
colony and mother country to the best 
of their ability? How is the reaction of 
the British in 1940 to the threat of 
devastation and invasion to be explained? 
In short, when a principle is used to 
explain everything, its real value is lost 
and it succeeds in explaining very little. 

The curious thing is that your reviewer 
agrees with most of the strictures passed 
on the nineteenth-century English educa- 
tion by the prominent Englishmen whom 
Mr. Haines quotes. I find myself in 
sympathy with the views of men like 
Herbert Spencer, T. H. Huxley, and 
others who felt that science should 
occupy a greater portion of the school’s 
time. But hindsight judgments on the 
wisdom of a minority of farsighted men 
are of little value. Had Mr. Haines been 
less anxious to make a case, he might 
have understood that both the English 
system and those of Germanic lands had 
their strengths and weaknesses. He might 
also have avoided such obvious signs of 
bias as the title of his third chapter 
“The German Theory of Evolution and 
the English Contribution”! Moreover, 
he might have drawn exactly opposite 
conclusions from .the Hofmann-Perkin 
episode which he recounts. Is it not 
possible that Hofmann came to England 
to look for promising students because 
he could not find them in Germany 
(page 50)? Also, was not the action of 

erkin in setting up a synthetic dye 


industry more typical of the Englishman’s 
concern with the applications of science 
than Mr. Haines suggests? If the kind 


of judgment Mr. Haines makes is not 
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biased, then it shows a quite serious lack 
of understanding both of education and 
science. 

From this study what does he conclude 
we should do in the twentieth century? 
Should we produce—German fashion—a 
large corps of “skilled technological 
scientists” (page 28), whatever the 
attendant consequences? Should we urge 
“state intervention” in education through 
a “Minister of Science and Education” 
(page $9)? I do not think that Mr. 

aines is advocating a centralized system 
of educational control. He is rightly 
pointing to the dangers of neglecting to 
train technologists in large numbers. 
Many educators in England today are as 
fully aware of this problem as some of 
them were a hundred years ago. Yet 
had I to make the choice—as Mr. 
Haines seems to think they had to then— 
between the system of technical education 
as it was developed in the German lands 
and the one that evolved by trial and 
error in England, I should unhesitatingly 
choose the latter. Fortunately the choice 
is not of this kind, as the pioneers of 
comparative education (whom Mr.Haines 
frequently quotes to support his case) 
were at pains to point out. They were 
aware of the dangers of cultural borrow- 
ing. Matthew Arnold asked would-be 
reformers to remember “what different 
conditions and different character of the 
two nations must necessarily impose on 
the operation of any principle. That 
which operates noxiously in the one, may 
operate wholesomely in the other.” Years 
later, Sir Michael Sadler warned against 
the uncritical copying of foreign systems 
of education: 


... It would be useless to attempt to 
reproduce elsewhere under other conditions 
and among different characteristics, any 
merely mechanical copy of German organiza- 
tion without regard to the living spirit which 
has animated or guided it. National institu- 
tions must grow out of the needs and character 
(and not least out of the weaknesses) of the 
nations which possess them.* 

‘The Unrest in Secondary Education in 
Germany and Elsewhere,” Board of Education, 
Special Reports on Educational Subjects, Vol. IX. 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1902, p.44. 
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In his evaluations Mr. Haines seems 
to have ignored the principles on 
which these pioneers felt valid compari- 
sons could be made. This is a pity since 
his book might be regarded as an essay 
into the subject-matter of comparative 
education. If its defects in method 
are not clearly recognized, a completely 
erroneous conception of what comparative 
education can do will be given. This 
could do harm to the subject’s future 
development. 

Brian Homes 
University of London 


College Decomposition and 
Illiterature 
GEORGE HERMAN 
[Continued from page 477) 


are to succeed we must have the help 
of all literate people. In the short 


run, at least, we teachers of college 
English will be doing more than just 


cutting our own purse strings; and 
the consequent embarrassment will 
be more than financial. Some of us, 
undoubtedly, will lose our jobs— 
permanently. Usually, when aca- 
demic groups shift or change they do 
so by fission, as when anthropology 
splits off from sociology, or by fusion, 
as when a committee on social thought, 
a humanities group, or a Western- 
civilization program links several aca- 
demic concerns. Always there is some 
increase of power, some aggrandize- 
ment for all. The present proposal 
means nothing of the sort for anyone. 
The only result will be an enlargement 
of our country’s well-being, and that 
of those bona fide teachers of English 
language and literature who remain. 

Should we Americans decide that 
reading and writing are not necessary 
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either for our well-being or our 
survival, let us quit making believe 
they are. If the United States can 
exist as, and is to be, a nation of 
semiliterates, let it not be so by 
default. Whichever way we choose, 
our popular colleges and universities 
ought certainly mow to abandon a 
policy of requiring composition and 
literature courses of all students. We 
college English teachers can strike 
the first blow against this educational 
absurdity. We can stop this counter- 
feit buck-passing. We can refuse to 
instruct college students in what 
college students should already know. 
We can thereby do the cause of 
general literacy in our country a great 


and necessary service. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 9] 


Politics as Education 


T. V. SMITH 
[Continued from page 488] 


of it are the issues of public life. 
Cramped individuals yield a cramping 
state. Politics, let us repeat, condi- 
tions education, and education recon- 
ditions politics in itsown mold. Only 
free individuals can build a society 
which treasures and protects freedom. 
The propriety of privacy we cannot 
and will not yield. Freedom of religion 
or non-religion, freedom of opinion— 
in short, the privacy of any and every 
conscience which does not obtrude 
itself by force—must be safeguarded 
along the whole front: scientific, 
artistic, moral, religious. Not private 
property but privacy is the issue. 
This is an impasse which can be 
broken only from the side of com- 
munism. The communist could relent 
upon the matter of privacy without 
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ceasing to be a Marxist, since Marx- 
ism holds out to men the hope, albeit 
distant, of a good time coming in 
which the state will have “withered 
away” and in which, all coercion 
foregone, men can be free to believe 
once more what they will. If we 
submit private property to the canon 
of prudence, the communist could 
save face while affirming future faith 
in privacy. But the democrat cannot 
lose face here without forfeiting his 
faith as touching final things. For 
him to surrender the private individ- 
ual is for him already to have ceased 
to be a democrat and to have become 
a totalitarian of either the Right or 
the Left. The impasse can, there- 
fore, be broken only by the devotee’s 
appealing from communism drunk 
with dictatorial power to Marxism 
sobered by its ancient, if distant, 
dream of a society of free men sans 
dictatorship, sans coercion, sans any 
political state at all. 

If the impasse between those who 
hold against, and those who hold for, 
the finality of man’s property in his 
own privacy cannot be broken (in the 
only way that negotiation can move 
without abolishing all negotiation), 
then the impasse will submit itself 
inexorably to the ordeal which nobody 
wants but which will be accepted as 
resolutely as regretfully by men who 
own their private lives and do not 
propose to dispossess themselves of 
this their dearest property. The issue 
that arises from the acceptance of 
the final ordeal will then be this: 
Can men who own their own souls 
possess themselves more fully and 
use their power more effectively than 
men who possess one another’s souls 
in fear but not their own souls in 
privacy? 
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Whatever the cost of resolving that 
issue, no free man can doubt the out- 
come. The political way of life will 
become the free man’s moral faith 
that right does not succumb to might 
in any enduring perspective. 

[Vol. XXIX, No. 9] 


A Backward Glance 


D. A. WORCESTER 
[Continued from page 496) 
a tremendous task. A series of spo- 
radic attempts to solve this or that 
problem at this or that level is not 
what we need. We need a consti- 
tutional convention, as it were, par- 
ticipated in by educators in all areas 
and at all levels. We must repeal 
obsolete laws, revise outworn pro- 
cedures, examine contradictories in 
the codes. The rights of the indi- 
vidual must be reaffirmed and efh- 
ciency promoted. We do not propose 
an overthrow of government. Our 
educational system is a good one, and 
our basic philosophy is sound, but 
there are many changes we need to 
make to keep up with our rapidly 
developing culture. 

We see, then, as we glance back- 
ward, that we have been traveling 
over a road of ever increasing diver- 
sity with numerous new vistas and 
points of interest, all of which we 
want to remember so that we can 
tell our children about them. But 
another look in the rear-view mirror 
shows a band of these children turning 
onto the highway. They are in 
powerful cars, and coming fast. They 
would like to have us join them. 
They will ask us as we go along 
about the things we have seen. They 
will look at our pictures. But they 
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are out for new scenes and new 
adventures, and nothing is going to 
stop them. 

There are some who seem terrified 
at this onrush of the future. They 
get much greater satisfaction in think- 
ing over again the great thoughts of 
the past. Let them tuck their long 
white beards into their belts, shoulder 
their scythes, and meander along the 
pleasant bypaths leading back to the 
valley. Others of us think that if 
these youngsters will hesitate long 
enough for us to shift from our old 
jalopy to their new model, we will 
enjoy speeding along with them to a 
Happy New Year. _[vol. XXIX, No. 9] 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
DECEMBER, 1958, TO DECEMBER, 1959 


American Alumni Council 
Mackinac Island June 28-July 2 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
Portland, Ore. March 29-April 2 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 
Washington, D.C. December 26-31 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 
Chicago February 12-14 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
Cincinnati April 19-21 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 
Pittsburgh April 20-24 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business 
Miami, Fla. May 6-8 
American Association of Dental Schools ~~ 
San Francisco March 22-25 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Long Beach, Cal. March 11-13 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
New York January 29-31 
American Association of School Administrators 
Atlantic City February 14-18 
American Association of Teachers of French 
New York December 29-30 
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American Association of Teachers of German 
New York December 29-30 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 
New York December 28-30 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 
New York December 29-30 
American Association of University Professors 
Pittsburgh April 24-25 
American College Personnel Association 
Cleveland March 23-26 
American College Public Relations Association 
French Lick, Ind. July 12-15 
American Conference of Academic Deans 
Kansas City, Mo. January 
American Council of Learned Societies 
Rochester, N. Y. January 21-23 
American Economic Association 
Chicago December 27-29 
American Educational Research Association 
Atlantic City February 16-18 
American Historical Association 
Washington, D.C. December 28-30 
American Library Association 
Washington, D.C. June 21-27 
A-xerican Medical Association, Council on 
ivledical Education and Hospitals 
Chicago February 8-10 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Cleveland March 23-26 
American Philological Association 
Cincinnati December 28-30 
American Political Science Association 
Washington, D.C. September 10-12 
American Psychological Association 
Cincinnati September 3-9 
American Society for Engineering Education 
Pittsburgh June 15-19 
American Statistical Association 
Chicago December 27-30 
American Vocational Association 
Chicago December 7-11 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national 
St. Louis March 29-April 2 
Association for Higher Education 
Chicago 
Association for 
Education 
Chicago March 13-14 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 
Cincinnati 
Association of American Colleges 
Kansas City, Mo. 


March 1-4 


Professional Broadcasting 


March 1-5 


January 6-8 
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Association of American Geographers 
Pittsburgh March 30-April 2 
Association of American Law Schools 
Chicago December 28-30 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
Chicago November 2-4 
Association of College Admissions Counselors 
Chicago October 10-12 
Association of College and Research Libraries 
Chicago January 27-30 
Washington, D.C. June 21-27 
Association of College Unions 
Miami Beach April 8-11 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Louisville, Ky. December 3-6 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Archi- 
tecture 
New Orleans June 
Association. of Governing Boards of State 
Universities and Allied Institutions 
Baton Rouge October 13-17 
Association of Summer Sessions Deans and 
Directors 
Bethlehem, Pa. October 17-18 
Association of University Evening Colleges 
Pittsburgh November 8-12 
Association of Urban Universities 
Omaha November 2-3 
Botanical Society of America 
Montreal August 19-29 
College and University Personnel Association 
Charlottesville June 28-July 1 
College English Association 
New York December 28 
College Physical Education Association 
New York December 28-30 
Comparative Education Society 
Chicago February 11-13 
Geological Society of America 
Pittsburgh November 2-4 
Institute for Education by Radio-Television 
Columbus, Ohio May 6-9 
Linguistic Society of America 
New York December 28-31 
Mathematical Association of America 
Philadelphia January 22-23 
Salt Lake City August 31-Sept. 3 
Music Educators National Conference 
Eastern Division 
Buffalo 
Southwestern Division 
Wichita 
Northwest Division 
Seattle 
Western Division 


Salt Lake City 


January 23-27 
February 22-25 
March 4-7 
March 22-25 
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Southern Division 
Roanoke 
North Central Division 
Chicago May 7-10 
Music Teachers National Association 
Kansas City, Mo. February 24-28 
National Art Education Association 
New York March 9-14 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals is 
Philadelphia February 7-11 
National Association of State Universities 
New York May 4-5 
National Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors 
Cleveland March 18-22 
National Council of Teachers of English 
San Francisco April 2-4 
Denver November 26-28 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
New York December 29-30 
Dallas April 1-4 
St. Louis June 29 
Ann Arbor August 17-19 
National Education Association of the United 
States 
St. Louis June 28-July 3 
National School Public Relations Association 
Washington, D.C. July 6-10 
National Science Teachers Association 
Atlantic City March 31-April 4 
National University Extension Association 
Syracuse April 26-29 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
Cleveland March 23-26 
New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
Boston December 3-6 
North Central Asseciation of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
Chicago April 20-24 
Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools 
Portland, Ore. December 1-3 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools 
Louisville, Ky. 
Speech Association of America 
Chicago December 29-31 
State Universities Association 
New York 
Western College Association 
Riverside, Cal. 
Redlands 


April 3-7 


December 1-4 


May 3 


February 26-27 
February 26-27 
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